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RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GREATEST 
NATIONAL BRASS-BANDSCONTEST ever held.—On;Tuesday,!10th, and 
Wednesday, Ilth July. 
# Arrangements have been made for a Grand Monster Brass-Band” Contest on the 
above days, in which ONE HUNDRED BANDS from all parts of England are 
engaged to take part, comprising in all Two Thousand Brass Instrument Performers. 
Valuable Prizes, in money and cups, will be given by the Company ; and, in addition, 
the principal Musical Instrument Makers in London have signified their intention to 
present several first-class instruments as special prizes. The contest will commence 
on the Grounds each day at Ten o'clock, and continue till dusk, and on both days the 
whole of the Bands will meet at Three o’clock sated in the Handel Orchestra, and 
perform Mendelssohn’s “‘ Wedding March ;” Haydn’s Chorus, “The Heavens are 
telling; Handel’s “ Hallelujah,’ “ Rule Britannia,” and ‘God save the Queen.” 
A Monster; Gong Drum, seven fect in diameter, manufactured expressly for the occa- 
- byt Mr. Distin, will accompany the combined bands.—Admission, Tuesday, 2s. 6d.; 
nesday, Is. 
* Norice.—Excursion ‘Trains will run from all the yiocteat Towns on the Great 
Western, Midland, London and North-Western, Great Northern, South-Western, and 
-, Face mma full particulars of which see the Company’s advertisements 
and bills. 


(RISTAL PALACE.—BRASS-BAND CONTEST.— 


In accordance with Regulation No. 5, the Leaders of the Brass Bands entered 
for the Great Contest are instructed to attend at EXETER HALL, on Monday next, 
bey | 9, at Seven o’ciock in the evening, to draw lots for choice of Platforms, which will 
be Eight in number, situate in various parts of the Crystal Palace Grounds, during the 





two days’ contest. 
- At thisjmeeting Orchestra Tickets, including admission to the Palace, and Railway 
Passes, will be issued. 

On account of the unprecedented number of Performers (nearly ‘Two Thousand in 
number) who will be assembled together, and will be sufficient to entirely fill the Grest 
Handel Orchestra, where each desk and performer will be numbered, no bands can be 
admitted to the Orchestra or Palace — = conforming to the above regulation. 

rder. 
ENDERBY JACKSON, Manager. 


URREY GARDENS.—SIMS REEVES & PAREPA. 
Mr. M. W. BALFE will givea GRAND EVENING CONCERT, on Wednes- 
day, July 11th, when a selection of his most popular compositions wiil be performed by 
the following unrivalled artists: — Mile. Parrpa, Mad. Weiss, Mad. Laura Baxtsr, 
and the Misses BrouGHaM; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M‘Kexty, and Mr. Weiss. The 
Orchestra will be greatly increased for the occasion. Conductor, Mr. Batre. Mile. 
Parepa will sing “The Power of Love,” “The Three Fishers,” by Balfe, the trio 
from the peal F rand the quartett from The — of Rochelle. Mr. Sims 
Reeves will sing Mr. Balfe’s newest and most successful ballad, “ I love you,” and the 
celebrated song, “* When other lips ;” also a new Vol song, composed expressly 
for the occasion by G. Alary, entitled ‘‘ The British Volunteer.”” Mr. Weiss will sing 
Balfe’s song, “‘ The Two Locks of Hair.” Mad. Laura Baxter will sing “ The Green 
Trees Whispered.” The Misses BrovcHam will sing the two popular duets by Balfe, 
“The Shell,” and “ Trust her not.” A Grand Selection from Satanella, and the 
overture to — of Rochelle will be performed by the Orchestra. Admission, as 
usuol, One Shilling. Double Display of Fireworks—Comic and Fairy Ballet—Ohio 
Minstrels, Eight in number, and Dancing on the Colossal Circular Platform—Al 
Fresco Amusements, &c., &c.—Open at Three.—Concert at Seven. 


ISS ELEANOR ~*~ WARD’S FIRST EVENING 

CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday next, 

July 11th, at half-past 8 o’clock. Vocalists: Mesdames Parepa, Lasce.tes, and Rat ; 

Messrs. WitBye Cooper and SaNTLey. Instrumentalists—Pianoforte: Miss ELEANOR 

Warp. Violin: Mr. BuaGrove. Conductor: Mr. Benepict. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 

Tickets, 7s., to be had of Mr, Robt. W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, , Piccadilly, 
W., and at the principal Music Warehouses, 


‘ 

MiSs LASCELLES begs to announce that her annual 

MATINEE MUSICALE will take place (by the kind permission of Messrs. 
Collard and Collard), at 16 Grosvenor Street, on Thursday next, July 12, at 3 o'clock. 
Vocalists: Mad. Catuerine Hayga, Mad. Weiss, and Miss Lascetigs,~ Mr. 
Tennant, Signor Ouiva, Mr. Parry, and Mr. Weiss. Concertina, Signor REGonp1. 
Harp: Mr. Joun Tuomas. Pianoforte: iMiss ANNIE Exuiotr and Signor Le Casi, 
Violoncello: M. Paqua. Conductors: Messrs. FgaNcesco BexGer, HAROLD Tuomas, 
and Ganz. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be obtained of Miss Lascelles, 35 York Street, 
Portman Square, and Mr. Robt. Ww. llivier, 19 Old Bond Street. 














CLUCK’S 


IPHICENIA. 


wee 


MR. CHARLES HALLE 


Begs to announce that, in compliance with numerous requests, he will repeat 
the performance of the whole of the Music of 


GLUCK’S CELEBRATED OPERA, 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, 


AY ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
On MONDAY EVENING, JULY 16, 1860, 








To commence at Eight o’clock. 





VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE PAREPA. 
MISS SUSANNA COLE & MISS THERESA JEFFREYS. 
MR. SANTLEY. MR. WINN. 
MR. SIMS REEVES, 


The Orchestra and Chorus will be complete in every department, and consist of 
upwards of 250 Performers, including the Choir of the Vocal Association. 





Conpuctor—Mr. CHARLES HALLE, 





Sofa Stalls, 7s. ; Side Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. Unreserved Seats, 1s., may be 
secured at Chappell and Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; Cramer and Co.’s, 201 
Regent Street ; Hammond’s, Regent Street; Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48 Cheap- 
side; and at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 





IMR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONC. 


THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER. 


SONG, 


Written by Jonny Oxenrorp, Esq., composed by {G. Atary, and 
sung with great success by 


-MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Just published, price Three Shillings, with a Portrait of Mr. Regves in his uniform as 
a Member of the Artists’ Rifle Corps. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28 Holles Street. 





MiSs ELLEN LYON and MISS LEFFLER beg to 
announce that they will givea MATINEE MUSICALE (by kind permission of 
Messrs. Collard and Collard) at 16 Grosvenor Street, on Saturday next, July 14th, at 
half-past Two. Full particulars will be duly announced. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 5s. 
May be had of Miss Ellen Lyon, 26 Charles Street, Berners Street; Miss Leffler, 71 
Oxiord Street ; the principal Music-sellers ; and R. W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond Street, W. 


ANTED for the CHOIR of the CATHEDRAL of 
CASHEL, a CONTRA-TENOR SINGER. Salary £70 per annum. High 





O ORGANISTS.—To be sold, a PIANO, 63 octaves 
(nearly new), with 2} octaves of C Pedals—Apply J. B., 9 Heathcote \Street, 
Mecklenburg Square. 


HORISTERS.—Wanted, TWO CHOIR BOYS, for a 

Chapel in the country, where there is daily choral service. For the annual 
payment of £15 each they will receive a good English ani commercial education, and 
will be boarded and lodged in the house of the Organist, from whom they will receive 
lessons on the pianoforte, with daily instructions in singing and theory of music. 
Applicants must have fair voices, with a musical taste and ear. Apply to Mr, Crossley, 








ae chevanter, and_a thorough knowledge of music indispensable. Apply to the Dean 
4 ‘ 


Arley Green, Northwich. 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LE IN STER, 





And several other Disting Fre 3 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 

The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER : 
| The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Manchester, IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 

His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 

University of Oxford. 


And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
also as a NorMaL Scuoot, for the training of masters to conduct CONSERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United oT for Lirtte CHILDREN, 
the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL EDUCATION, by 
blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall become a 
branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. To illustrate and to 
rouse an interest in every town and city for these institutions, Dr. Mark travels with 
a number of his pupils occasionally through the country—giving lectures, and intro- 
ducing his highly approved and pleasing Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK 
AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a 
most Efficient Chorus, the whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile 
Orchestra, composed of LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH 
BOYS, FROM FIVE TO SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selec- 
tions, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in_a most 
effective manner, and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical 
Educ «ion. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark, 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes .2. ... eee eee ove 
Master of the General Educational Department ; Mr. P 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, Aca — 
eee ee ee ee eee Eten. 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ "sso ooo one coe coe os ove ose ove ove ove eee Mr. BAKER. 


. Herr Sigemers. 
Pianoforte se ose ose ese 000 ene o9o oe one ove one Mr. ELper. 


f Mons. RoGuleEr, 


Violin see one oe one cee ane tee cee ee cee ote Mr. Braro. 
. _ r Mons. ViEUXTEMPS, 

Violoncello, Double Bass, and Violas. ss ow ++ 9} Mp. T, DoNovAN. 

Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .., «+ ss oss Sig. Corresi. 

Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... + oo ov eo Mr. H, RUSSELL, | 

Concertina (German and English) 4. .. os os o» Mr. Exper. 

BUM UGIARDOR 4 <ccl?css-cohs), ar) sites) csby'aaseLansiuonl ae wg ge “ 

Dr, MARK has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession pos- 

sessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and receive 
a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free of all 
expense. 

ittle Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
years by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
books. 


Twelve appointments ready for Masters, 

For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge Street, 
Manchester. 

Dr. MARK is also open to Engagements with his little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in his 
Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his establish- 
ment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and Four, p.m. 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 





EW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 

that moanest loud’’ (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 

“ Swifter far than Summer’s flight,” (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 

Concerts); “ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,” Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 

(sung ~! Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

‘* Mr, Santley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since, His song, ‘ Rough 
wind that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.”— Atheneum. 

‘Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s ‘Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the most admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent charms 
which belong only to the sister‘art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Dolby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Steet. — : 





Brissac, Jules sss... 
Diehl, Louis «coo 
Dawes, Albert . 

Ditto sosrerseseeverecce 
Guenée, L. ssssssesee 
Greville, Hon. Mrs, 
Holmes, W. H. 

Ditto ssrorsoosscseeres 








Ditto ..sorssecssererons 
Holmes, Miss G. «.. 
Ditt0 sessssreseesneeens 
Harvey, R, Fuss 
Monreal, Gursssssssvees 
Mornot, Eugene... 
Ditto cescorccseseceres 
McKorkell, Cy sess 
Pech, James sssssssee 
Richards, Brinley ... 
Ditto ooo sccersosevoeree 
Searlatte, D. senses 





Allen, G. B.... 
Aguilar, E... 
Baker, Husssovsssesseeee 
Balfe, M. W. sscccrsee 


+ Ditto sesssssesssssesees 





Cobham, M..... 
Foster, Alice ...s+000 
Ferrari, A. seovssessers 
Liitz, W. Meyer .., 

Ditto soseses 
Meyerbeer, G., 









Macfarren, G. A. os 


McKorkell, C. cose 
Mori, Franksescsesssers 
Osborne, G. A. sss 
Reichardt, A, sssossee 
Richards, Brinley .., 

Ditt0 sessrssserereosese 

Ditto serscserovorsveree 
Stirling, Elizabeth... 
Schloesser, A- sere 






MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.’8 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘PIANOFORTE. 


“ BELLA ADORATA,” Morceau de boudoir... a 


“REINDEER GALOP” 4. ws 


“AULD LANG SYNE,” with Variations... 


“ SOUTHDOWN POLKA”. ave 
“ LA CHASSE,” Morceau de Salon 
“ BALLABILE MILITARE” ,,, 
“HIGHLAND ECHO” .,. «a. 


“ INSPIRATION,” by Wolff (Selections, No.1) 4. 
“‘GAIETY,” by Handel (Selections, No.2)... 0. 


“ AIR,” with Variations ote ote 


“LES ETOILES ET LEUR LANGAGE” ,,, wa 


“ PENSEZ A MOI,” Reverie, 
“ LA DIVINA MELODIA,” Nocturne 
‘““ASUMMER’S DAY”... a. 
“A SUMMER’S EVE” 4 ow 
“MARCH” ws. oe so oo 
“MAYDEW POLKA” ,...) as 
“ LEOPOLD MAZURKA” oe 
“ETHEL,” Romance... 9 ase 


8. d@. 
3 0 
ow ove ave 3 0 
5 0 
ote ow 10 
oe ete o 80 
on ove on 20 
ane on ave 30 
1 
10 
oe one ove 30 
3 0 
on ove ow 38 0 
on oe «60 ewe CBC 
ee a i | 
on on one 26 
oe on ow 3 0 
20 
20 
20 


“ FUGUE in G MINOR,” from his Harpsichord 
Lessons, as;played by Miss ArabellaGoddard} ,,, 2 6 


VOCAL. 


“ THE MEADOW GATE” ove 
“SYMPATHY” ee ate ate 
“ THE STEPPING STONES” ,,, 
ae Se | 


“I’M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER”,,, ..  .. 
“OH, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN” ,,, 
“ AWAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” Sacred Song... 
“ MERRILY, MERRILY SHINES THE MORN”, 
“ EIGHT BALLADS,” Nos. | to 8, each ae 


“ UNDER THE LINDEN TREE” 
“MERRY LITTLE MAUD” ,., 


mo 8m DO Ww Ww wD wD & WD w WD 
So oceomoancoo @ 


“ ASPIRATION,” Cantique for Six Voices, and Bass 


Mes ra. ale ee ove 


— 
o 


“ THREE FOUR-PART SONGS,” for Male Voices, 


each oe oe oe ove oe 


“ FLOWERS, LOVELY FLOWERS” 2... 4 


“WERT THOU MINE” ... ae 


“ THE DEW DROP AND THE ROSE” ,,,_ ,., 


“GOOD NIGHT” (Wiegenlied) .. 
“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG” 
“THE HARP OF WALES” _,,, 


“THE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER” .,, ,,, 


“LEONORA” 2. owe ae 





oe oe one 


oe on one 


“1 WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY” ,,,_ ,.. 


+ 2/ and 


oo oe -” 


Ss we O& HM wD Ww wo w 
oa aaocoaagaaans 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON and CO. 244 Regent Street, South Corner of 


Little Argyll Street, 


éDépot Général de la Maison Brandus de Paris. 
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Reviews. 


——— 


“Ramsgate Sands,” Comic and Characteristic Quadrille on 
Popular Melodies, by BurckHarpt. (Boosey and Sons). 


Ir excellence were to be measured by variety, the set of 
quadrilles before us would be perhaps the most admirable 
ever written. Generally speaking, a quadrille not original, 
but founded on known airs, is confined in each figure to one 
melody, with “settings” by the composer. Herr Burckhardt, 
however, has followed a plan of his own, whereby he takes 
separate “bits” from several popular tunes, and dovetails 
them together to make a single figure. Here he exhibits 
considerable ingenuity, not merely in selecting what is 
acceptable to the ear, but in avoiding what would be incon- 
gruous. We need not specify the different melodies employed, 
all of which are as familiar as household words, and will be 
welcomed as old friends, though stunted of their normal 
dimensions. The accompaniments are as simple as a ham- 
mer ; so that the fair demoiselles, who usually at friendly 
parties supply the place of the orchestra, will not be deterred 
from attacking the quadrille even without the ordinary 
preparation. Moreover, to recommend the composition to 
another sense besides the ear, a picturesque illustration of 
“ Ramsgate Sands ” is furnished on the frontispiece, wherein 
are depicted in colours, brighter perhaps than reality, figures 
of all classes of visitors, varying from full-sided merchant 
and elegantly clad “lady,” to Ethiopian serenader and 
itinerant mountebank; while the sketch is appropriately 
filled in by donkeys, children, show-booths, bathing- 
machines, and other paraphernalia of a watering-place in the 
season. A piece of music so quaintly addressed to the eye 
as well as the ear recommends itself, and cannot fail to find 
admirers. 


er OO 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 
: Wednesday, July 4. 
From the absence of all important events in the musical or 
theatrical sphere, I am reduced to chronicle the smallest beer in 
the way of hap or forecast. Perhaps the most curious scrap of 
intelligence in my wallet is that the opening of a German theatre 
in Paris is very seriously talked about. Considering that note 
withstanding the large admixture of the Teutonic race with the 
— of this city, to the extent of 180,000 it is said, no 
erman company has ever created sufficient interest among their 
compatriots to secure itself from disastrous loss, there can be little 
doubt that this is no private adventure. It is in fact presumed 
to be a move of his Imperial Majesty, and intended to serve as an 
exponent of the sympathy of France with Germany—an élan 
which will carry it to the frontiers of the Rhine. A propos of this 
subject I have an account from Vienna of the number and nature 
of the performances at the Court theatre from the 17th of July, 
1850, to the end of May this year. The total number of operas 
performed was 217, in which the share of Meyerbeer alone was 
thirty-five ; that of Mozart twenty-five ; Wagner twenty-three ; 
Donizetti and Weber each twenty ; Lortzing sixteen; Auber and 
Verdi eleven; Halevy ten; Flotow seven; Beethoven seven; 
Rossini six, and Gluck two. The Court opera receives a sub- 
vention of 240,000 florins, and the Hofburg Theater, where 
dramas, tragedies, and comedies are played, 80,000 florins. 

The conjunction of Scribe and Auber has been so happy in the 
operatic region, that though both are now stricken in years, it is 
impossible to refrain from the liveliest anticipations when we hear 
once more of its recurrence. Two comic operas are said to be 
forthcoming, the result of this illustrious collaboration. One of 
them is already in a finished state; it is in three acts and on a 
Russian subject of modern date. Russia has unfortunately never 


proved very inspiring to art or literature ; mais nous verrons. The 
title of this work is not yet decided ; it bears at present the pro- 
visional one of Le Serail en gaité, which would seem to concern the 
followers of Mahomet rather than the faithful of the Greek 
Church. There was, by the way, an extraordinary performance 
(in official language) the other day at the Cplis-Conlann, for 
some benevolent object or other which is unimportant, but which 
was the occasion of the assemblage of an unusually long list of 
artists. Among them the least known to the public was Mad. 
Trebelli, a pupil of M. Wartel, who made her début last year at 
Madrid with great success. Her voice is"a mezzo soprano of light 
though resonant quality, her intonation is accurate, her face very 

leasing, and she gives in every way fair promise. Mad. Ugalde 

as just accepted an engagement at this house, and will make her 
we in Galathée, of which she is the original creatress. 

. Coudere returns about the middle of this month, and will 
appear in a new opera by M. Eugene Gautier, entitled Crispin 
Meédecin. Boieldieu’s opera Le Petit Chaperon Rouge will be 
revived next week, and Mad. Faure is to play Rose d'Amour. 
I must not leave the subject of the Opéra-Comique without con- 
fessing with due humility that in one of my letters I was guilty of 
circulating a gross canard. The bird, I trust you will believe, was 
none of my hatching, but flew to me direct from Italy, whence 
many a bird of like feather and treacherous accent has winged its 
way to the news market. Foreign intelligence was wont to be 
wafted on the pinions of the trusty pigeon cogener of the faithful 
dove ; now the canard, patron of quacks and emblem of fraud and 
folly, usurps the office and makes gulls of poor editors. But I 
forgot to correct my false intelligence. Mad. Pannetrat is ‘to 
marry no German ambassador, nor has she contracted any alliance 
save with the public of the Salle Favart. 

It is a coincidence that Levassor, the celebrated comic singer, 
and John Parry, equally celebrated, and not a little reeabieag 
him in style, though without the qualities of a thorough actor, 
both return to the world much about the same time after a long 
period of illness, Levassor was actually killed by, not a grey 
goose shaft, the dart was winged with a feather. from our friend 
the canard. 

I am informed by a correspondent at St. Petersburg that the 
Italian tragedian, Mad. Ristori, is engaged there for three months, 
I had heard of this before, but was not certain of the fact, especially 
as it was coupled with the absurd statement that her terms of 
remuneration were to be 4000/7. On her return to Paris, Mad. 
Ristori will appear at the Odeon in a drama of M. Legouvé, and 
will play in ane From the same informant I hear also that 
an important decision, so far as niusic is concerned, has been taken 
by the Emperor, who has ordered that from the lst of September 
next the orchestras of the Imperial theatres should adopt the 
diapason fixed by the French Commission. General Lwoff, whose 
interest in the art is known throughout Europe, has obtained from 
his Imperial Majesty a grant of 1760/. as an indemnity to the 
artists for the changes required in their instruments in order to 
carry out this measure. Another piece of foreign musical news is 
that the King of Holland has just conferred on M. Batta, the 
violoncello player, the order of the Crown of Oak. By the way, 
@ propos of the diapason-normal just mentioned, your readers 
may not know that it is now in full use at the Grand Opéra. 
M. Cavaillé-Coll has had to substitute a new instrument to the 
organ formerly in use for the stage. It is not yet installed, but it 
is ‘highly spoken of. Mad. Ferraris, the celebrated danseuse at 
this establishment, has just left for London, being engaged at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. Semiramis is being rehearsed, and_is on 
the point of being produced. k 

The Théatre-Choiseul, of which diminutive place of entertain- 
ment M. Offenbach is lessee, has just been sold by auction. It 
was knocked down to M. Lenoir, agent for M. Charles Comte, 
after a smart competition with M. Offenbach’s agent, who ran the 
bidding up to 292,500 fr. The two new theatres in the Place du 
Chéatelet are being rapidly promeses with. The foundations of the 
new lyrical theatre have already reached the level of the ground, 
and the ground has been long cleared for the Impérial Théatre. 
After a minute examination of the plans submitted for the recon- 
struction of the Opéra, the commission has finally adopted that 
presented by the Government, but with certain modifications. 
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The new house is still to have a frontage of fifty-six metres and 
adepth of seventy, but the site will be enlarged by the addi- 
tional space originally to be devoted to the formation of two 
lateral streets. The suppression of these will allow sufficient 
space for two covered court-yards, one reserved exclusively as an 
entrance for the carriages of the Imperial Court, the other for the 
carriages of the public. The Rue Lafayette and the Rue de Rouen, 
carried out on a breadth of from fifteen to twenty métres, will 
open out on the new Place, which will be connected by a boulevard 
thirty métres wide, with the carrefour Gaillon, while two streets, 
twenty métres wide, will open out, one on the eastern face of the 
Madeleine, the other on the Place de la Bourse, near the 
Vandeville Théatre. : 

It was pleasantly rumoured here that a libretto, by the Italian 
poet, Melchiore Sacchero, entitled Charlotte Corday, was being set 
to music by Meyerbeer, and would be produced at the San Carlo, 
at Naples. There is not the least foundation for the statement, 
which, in the latter part of it, is manifestly absurd. 

While you have had your Orphéoniste festivals at the Crystal 
Palace, the good city of Friburg have also had a great choral 
demonstration ; eighty-two vocal societies assembled there, and 
two of them were also from France—one from Paris and another 
from Colmar. The Grand Duke of Baden, with his Grand 
Duchess, and the Minister of the Interior, honoured the per- 
formances with their presence. At Zuichan they have been 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of the birth of Robert Schumann. 
A concert was given on the 8th of June, and the next day the 
memorial tablet and sculptured medallion of Schumann were 
solemnly unveiled ; both are affixed to the fagude of the house in 
which the composer was born. Goethe too is to have another 
statue ; it is to be erected in Berlin, and the celebrated philologist, 
Jacob Grimm, is at the head of the commission charged with 
carrying out the project. The Opéra at Berlin, by the way, has 
closed, the last representation being La Muette de Portici. It will 
not re-open for two months. Rather a curious musical event has 
just occurred in this city, namely, the 3000th concert given by 
Charles Eichelberg. The orchestra was on a colossal scale, 30 
first violins, 20 second ditto, 20 basses, 16 violoncellos, 20 double 
basses ; in all 150 artists. 

I see you are bringing out Oberon at one of your Italian 
theatres. As a pendant to this revival I may tell you that at 
Breslau they have been playing Der Freischiitz for the 250th 
time. Karl Maria von Weber was leader of the orchestra in this 
city in 1805, and it was here he wrote his opera of Rubezahil. 


> — - 
TESTIMONIAL TO CIPRIANI POTTER. 


SeveRAL professors and students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and other persons connected with music, and involved in its best 
interests, have subscribed to a Testimonial to Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
on his retirement from our only national musical seminary, in 
which he has been actively engaged since its foundation, thirty- 
seven years ago. The eee of this took place at the 
Academy, on Saturday, the 30th of June, when a very numerous 
meeting of the subscribers assembled. Sir George Clerk, one of 
our leading musical amateurs, and Vice-President of the Academy, 
acted as chairman on the occasion; and he was supported by the 
Earl of Wilton, and the committee for conducting the testimonial, 
Mr. R. Barnett, Dr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. H. Blagrove, Mr. 
Dorrell, Mr. Lucas (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. G. A. Macfarren (Hon. 
Secretary), Mr. Walter Macfarren, and Mr. Brinley Richards. 
The minutes of two former meetings of the subscribers were read, 
at the first of which the testimonial was proposed, and at the 
second the manner was decided upon in which it should be car- 
ried out. The Committee submitted the following Report of the 
proceedings :— 


Report of the Committee to the Meeting of Subscribers on the 30th 
of June, 1860. 

“ Your Committee have the pleasure to report that several new sub- 

scriptions have been added to the list since you extended the time for 

receiving them, including some from New York, Calcutta, Naples, and 





One from Naples is from the former Superintendent of the Academy, 
the Rev. F. Hamilton, expressing not only the most cordial sympathy 
with this tribute to Mr. Potter, but desiring also the kindest greetings 
and remembrances to the many friends with whom he was associated 
during his connection with the institution. The subscription list con- 
tains 309 names, and the total sum at present subscribed amounts to 
£534 18s. of which £530 19s. 6d. has been already received by the 
Treasurer. 

“ Your Committee changed the date agreed upon at the last meeting 
for the Presentation, in accordance to the wish of several provincial 
subscribers, who were anxious to attend on this occasion, but whose en- 
gagements would prevent their being in London before the present 
time. It was impossible to make an arrangement that would suit the 
convenience of every subscriber, and it is to be regretted that some of 
thuse who have expressed the warmest interest in the proceedings, 
especially Mr. T. M. Mudie, are unable to be here to-day ; but their 
good wishes are with you all, although they cannot personally express 
them. Sir John Campbell’s absence to-day is occasioned by another 
cause, which he explains in a letter that will be read to you, Your 
Committee have to report that Dr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Charles 
Lucas, and Mr. G. A. Macfarren, have accepted the office of first trus- 
tees of the Exhibition Fund, which you appointed them at your last 
meeting. The draft of a deed of trust—for the legal provision for 
successors to the trustees, whom you appointed at your last meeting, to 
take charge of the fund you appropriated to the Potter Exhibition— 
has been prepared by Mr. Bishop, and will be submitted to you for 
approval. Your authorising of this deed will be the virtual establish- 
ment of the Potter Exhibition, and thus it will be the erecting a monu- 
ment to Mr. Potter’s memory, which will endure as long as music is 
studied in England. 

“A list of the Subscribers, with an account of the Testimonial, has 
been written on vellum. In this, according to the feeling generally ex- 
pressed at your first meeting, the amount of each individual subscrip- 
tion is not stated, it being considered that the compliment to Mr. 
Potter is shown in the animus which has prompted us, one and all, to 
subscribe, and not in the sums which, according to our different means 
and circumstances, each of us has subscribed. As there is no dis- 
tinction among the subscribers in respect of the feeling that has induced 
them to join in this testimonial—as they constitute a commonwealth of 
esteem and regard towards the late Principal of the Academy —the 
names in this list stand in alphabetical order, with the exception of a 
very few, which were received too late for insertion in their proper 
places. 

“ Your Committee have expended the sum of £100, voted at your 
last meeting for that purpose, in the purchase of a Silver Tea Service 
and Salver, of Messrs. Hunt and Roskill; and they have the pleasure 
to inform you that these gentlemen, in consideration of the occasion, 
and at the instigation of Mr. Sparrow (one of our subscribers), reduced 
the price of these articles from £126 to the sum you voted, and included 





| 





Boston, besides some from admirers of Mr. Potter resident in England. 





the cost of engraving the inscriptions in this amount. 
“The Secretary has received very many letters in reference to the 
Testimonial, all of which abound in the most cordial expressions of 


| affection and admiration for Mr. Potter ; and your Committee suggest 
| to you that as these may probably be interesting to Mr. Potter, the 
' whole of the correspondence, together with the books containing the 


minutes of the Committee’s meetings, be handed to him. 

“It is expected that one more meeting of the Committce, for the pur- 
pose of discharging the claims upon them for the various expenses con- 
nected with the Testimonial, of winding up the accounts, and of handing 
over the balance to the Trustees of the Exhibition Fund, will enable 
them to complete the agreeable duties you confided to them ; and they 
will retire from office with feelings of the utmost gratification, if they 
can believe that they have fulfilled your wishes.” 

The draft of the deed of trust was read and approved, and 
signed by the Chairman on behalf of the meeting. 

Sir George Clerk addressed Mr. Potter, stating how deeply the 
Directors of the Academy felt the importance of his services to 
the institution, how happy its professors had always been in co- 
segs with him, how gratified as much as benefited had been 
the students by his instructions, and how sensible was every one 
who felt interest in the progress of music in England, of the valu- 
able influence his (Mr. Potter’s) example and teaching had had 
upon it. He alluded to the fact that all the chief positions in our 
principal London orchestras are held by persons who have been 
educated in the Academy, to prove the beneficial effect this insti- 
tution has had in furtherance of the art; and he attributed this 
effect mainly to Mr. Potter's able fulfilment of his office ; and he 
concluded his speech, amidst loud acclamations, by presenting Mr. 
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| 
Potter with the silver service and the list of subscribers, and de- | articulation and pronunciation must be irreproachable? Listen to 


claring that the “ Potter Exhibition ” was now established. 

Mr. Potter was greeted with enthusiastic applause when he rose 
to return thanks for the a that was paid him. He spoke, 
with very great emotion, of his interest in music, his interest in 
the Academy, and his interest in all those who had been educated 
there. Throughout his long and gratifying speech, he was greatly 
overcome by his feelings; but he showed himself in every word 
he said, as he has proved himself in his indefatigable artistic 
career, a true and zealous lover of the art he has done so much 
to foster. 

The Earl of Wilton expressed the thanks of the meeting to 
Sir George Clerk for his efficient conduct in the chair, who 
acknowledged these with cordial earnestness, and then proposed 
three cheers for Cipriani Potter, which were given with pealing 
heartiness, being joined in as warmly by the many ladies as by 
the gentlemen who were present. 

The meeting was one of great interest, since it brought together 
from remote parts of the country many old school associates, who 
had not shaken hands for years; and with these, many musicians 
quite unconnected with the Academy, and many amateurs of 
music, who all concurred in the feeling for which, they were 
assembled—their wish to express their personal regard and pro- 
fessional admiration for the man who has had more influence than 
any other on the progress of music in this country. The time is 
now passed for statues and tablets ; the merits of Wellington are 
commemorated in a college for the sons of soldiers ; those of Miss 
Nightingale in an hospital for men who have suffered in the ser- 
vice of their country; and those of Cipriani Potter, not less 
pr mage in the endowment of a fund to assist musical 
students in defraying the cost of their education. 


MADAME CINTI-DAMOREAU TO HER PUPILS 
IN THE CONSERVATOIRE.* 


Ir is to you, my dear pupils, that I have resolved to dedicate this 
method, the fruit of my studies and my experience, and in which I 
think I have set forth the best principles and the best examples of the 
art of singing. Adhere firmly to these principles, and endeavour to 
reproduce faithfully the examples ; this, in a word, is the great thing 
in a good system of instruction. 

If I speak to you of my studies, it is because at the very apogee of 
my artistic career, I never ceased to study ; itis only to assiduous labour, 
and the firm resolve of effecting every day fresh progress, that we owe 
the inestimable honour of obtaining and preserving the favour of the 
public. In order to prove to you all that may be gained by this deter- 
mined application to study, I at first entertained the idea of prefixing my 
biography to this book, but I was afraid it would be too long, and 1 
shall restrict myself to describing only that part of my career which is 
connected with my débuts at the Théatre-Italien, the Opéra, and the 
Opéra-Comique. You must bear in mind, therefore, that, while speak- 
ing of myself, I shall not cease to think of you. 

I was scarcely thirteen when I was introduced to M. C. Henri 
Plantade, a clever, talented, kind-hearted man, whose memory is still 
cherished by all those who have loved or cultivated musical art in 
France during the last thirty years. M. Plantade was assiduous in 
giving me lessons, with all the care of an excellent musical professor 
and all the tenderness of a father. My voice, which gave promise of 
becoming flexible, but which did not then possess much strength, struck 
him as completely adapted to the Italian style. I studied, therefore, 
under him, only the old repertory, beginning with Durante’s Psalms, 
My masters allowed me to sing scarcely three or four French airs ; 
among these latter were the airs of Montano et Stéphanie, and Beniowshi, 
true models of a style that is at once simple, expressive, and 
graceful. I mention this to you, my dear pupils, in order that you may 
not suppose that you sing well only when you have succeeded in sing- 
ing with ease what is difficult. It is not enough, recollect, merely 
to utter notes and execute passages more or less difficult ; besides doing 
this, you must give them colour, you must animate and accentuate 
them, and for this purpose an artist must be impressed with the words, 
and with the spirit of the piece or scene he has to sing. His phy- 
siognomy, also, must, so to speak, reveal to the hearer the subject 
and character of what is sung. Is it necessary for me to add that his 


* Preface to the Methode d’ Artiste, dedicated by Mad, Cinti-Damoreau 
to her pupils of the Paris Conservatory. 





Ponchard, and you will perceive how much charming effect is gained by 
not allowing a syllable to be lost by the auditors, 

It is far more difficult to sing in French than in Italian. This is very 
easily explained. We French do not allow ourselves to take breath in 
the middle of a word, to repeat a syllable, to sing forte when the situa- 
tion suggests that we should sing piano; lastly, we must not sacrifice 
the words to the notes, but, on the contrary, we must sacrifice the notes 
to the words. By working incessantly, by devoting yourselves exclu- 
sively to your art, you may succeed in identifying the former with the 
latter, and speaking in music. 

Such is nearly all my method, my dear pupils. I worked always and 
constantly, listening to others and reasoning on what I heard. 

When I had attained my fourteenth year, M. Plantade said to me, 
“ My dear girl, you can now do without me. Mark my words: you 
possess taste ; you will adopt what is good in some and reject what is 
bad in others.” But do not suppose from this advice, that you are to 
imitate servilely the master or the model you select. You must, as I 
cannot too often repeat, explain to yourselves the means of success 
peculiar to the artist to whom you are listening, and clearly comprehend 
by what art he has acquired grace, by what secret he has been ablé to 
charm you. You thus avoid the shoal of parody, and advance rapidly 
on the road that leads to success. i 

Before I was fifteen, I made my début at the Italiens, as Lilla, in La 
Cosa rara, & character left open by the departure of Mad. Fodor. 
Thanks to my extreme youth, and, above all, to the advice of my dear 
master, my success was a genuine one. The day on which M. Plantade’s 
unconditional approbation confirmed the applause of the public was the 
happiest day of my life. After my successful début, I had many annoy- 
ances and prejudices to overcome. I was French; this was almost a 
crime at the Théatre-Italien ! 

I was not discouraged. I learned, in a very short time, nearly fifteen 
or twenty parts; I understudied (sometimes in a day) the parts of all 
the prime donne; in the ardour of my zeal, and with my incessant appli- 
cation, I was ready for every score. This, my dear pupils, is the proper 
place to inform you that, should you intend to go on the stage, you 
must not be contented with studying the part in which you propose to 
appear; you must comprehend and fully master all the other parts. - 
By this plan, you seize better the purpose of a work, while engaging in a 
practice more calculated than any other to render your talent supple. 
My adoption of this system proved, one day, highly advantageous 
to me. 

Mad. Catalani was to appear in an extraordinary performance at the 
Opéra. The grand rehearsal was already somewhat advanced, when it 
was remarked that the great vocalist had not arrived. At the moment 
the ritornello of her cavatina announced her entrance on the stage, 
Barilli, our stage-manager, taking my hand, boldly presented me to the 
orchestra, to sing in the place of our celebrated manageress, Though 
greatly agitated at first, I felt afterwards very happy, for the orchestra 
applauded me very much, and it was the first time such an honour had 
been paid me. When Mad. Catalani heard of what I had been bold 
enough, or, rather, what my devotion to art had prompted me to do, she 
thanked me by an embrace, for she was always kind. 

A short time subsequently (I was then sixteen), Garcia entrusted me 
with a charming first-rate part in his opera, I/ Califodi Bagdad. Yarat, 
who then heard me (alas! I was too young ever to have heard him), 
said, I sang insolently in tune (insolemment juste). This is, I think, 
the only defect on which I have had to congratulate myself in the whole 
course of my life; contrast this defect, my dear pupils; there can be no 
charm if you do not sing in tune. This quality is not one, I am aware, 
that is easily acquired, but, by working assiduously at the intervals of all 
kinds, slowly, and with the assistance of a master, you may sometimes 
succeed in singing in tune, even when you have not naturally a feeling 
for it. 

When Rossini arrived in France, I received the valuable advice of 
Bordogni, whose colleague I afterwards became at the Conservatoire, 
and whose good taste is proved by the charming exercises of vocalisa- 
tion he has given us. 

A short time afterwards, an extraordinary performance afforded me an 
opportunity of appearing at the Opéra, in Le Rossignol. As I had never 
previously had a chance of singing in French before the public who treated 
me already so kindly, I was in a state of intense anxiety. It was, 
however, the very success which attended this attempt which made me 
resolve to remain on the grand stage of the Opéra, for which a new 
destiny seemed then about to open. But, before I separated from the 
Théatre-Italien, which had become endeared to me for many reasons, 
I determined to subject myself to another ordeal, more serious than that 
of Le Rossignol could be. The Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld (then 
Duke de Doudeauville), whose name all artists should remember with 
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gratitude, was, at that time, entrusted with the direction of the Beaux 
Arts. I asked his permission to play Amazily, in Fernand Cortez, a 
delicious part, entirely dependent on expression, and, apparently, quite 
opposed to the nature of the style I had cultivated up to that period. 
The part does not contain a single roulade ; it was impossible to suc- 
ceed in it except by feeling and simplicity. This second bold attempt 
proved even more successful than the first. I became a member of the 
Opéra, therefore, exceedingly proud of having obtained the suffrage of so 
eminent a composer as Spontini, and of so dramatic a singer as Mad. 
Branchu, for whom he had composed this admirable part twenty years 
previously. Here begins the second, and not the least happy, period of 


my theatrical career. 
Crnti-DAMOREAU. 


(To be continued. ) 


— 


Che Operas. 
oo fel 


Her Masesty’s THEatre.—The experiments now being made 
at both Italian houses to resuscitate the neglected works of 
acknowledged masters, are commendable as likely to lead to 
good results, if not to great successes. In all probability we shall 
hear little more this year of Orfeo e Eurydice, performed three 
times at the Royal Italian Opera, or of J2 Matrimonio Segreto, per- 
formed twice at Her Majesty’s Theatre, both of which were 
worthily and carefully put upon the stage; but we must not 
therefore conclude that nothing has been accomplished. It is 
something at all events for composers of the present day to gain 
some notion of what sort of music is calculated to please the public 
for whom they intend writing, and by what means popularity may 
be most surely achieved. It is something, too, even for the in- 
formed, to be reminded how old composers, like Gluck and 
Cimarosa, wrote in the olden times, and to contrast their com- 
positions with those of writers of the present day. When Oberon 
was announced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, we entertained serious 
doubts as to its success; nor were these doubts entirely 
removed when told that the cast would include the names of 
Titiens, Alboni, Mongini, Belart, Everardi, Gassier, and others: 
that the spectacle would be dazzling and transcendent; and that 
the music would be enriched by additions from Euryanthe, and 
accompanied recitatives by Mr. Jules Benedict, the accomplished 
musician, and favourite pupil and friend of Weber. We could 
not help thinking that there must have been some powerful cause 
for the failure of the opera on its first production. Oberon was 
first performed on the eleventh of April, 1826, when Weber was 
in the height of his popularity, and when the public, enraptured 
with their new favourite, would have been but too eager to take 
advantage of any opportunity afforded them of exhibiting their 
enthusiasm. The opera, nevertheless, ran but a few nights, and 
achieved a moderate success only. No doubt a good deal was 
owing to the absurdity and unfathomable purpose of the libretto, 
of which the author, Mr. Planché, one of the most elegant and 
correct of our dramatic writers, appears now to be thoroughly 
ashamed, since he acknowledges, in his preface to the Italian 
version, that “nothing but the genius of Weber could have pre- 
served it from total oblivion.” If variety and locomotion con- 
stituted a good book, Oberon would be the best ever written. 
There are kings, knights, caliphs, princes, sheiks, Arabs, eunuchs, 
emirs, Saracens, Moors, soldiers, nobles, negroes, ladies of the 
harem, slaves, dancing girls, sultanas, pirates, fairies, spirits of the 
four elements, mermaids, genii, &c., &c. Fairy-land and ro- 
mance-land are commingled in one incongruous mass. The age 
of chivalry is bound up with the heathen mythology, and both 
made subservient to the wildest flights of the imagination. Puck, 
Oberon, Titania, and the fairies shake hands wit Charlemagne, 
and make their salaams at the foot of the throne of Caliph Haroun 
el Raschid, the Commander of the Faithful. The diversity of places 
is even more extraordinary than the variety of characters. The 
first scene takes place in Oberon’s bower—in Fairy-land, we may 
a se The next scene involves the translation, by Puck, of 

ir Huon from the banks of: the Seine to the banks of the Tigris. 
From Bagdad to Ascalon is soon achieved by supernatural means ; 
and thence to Tunis is but a short flight by the same process. 









Finally, a single jump from Tunis to France by all to an end 
in the presence of Charlemagne and his host of Paladins. Now, 
all these people appearing in quick rotation, and all these changes 
of locality taking place, create much entertainment; but the 
plot hangs together by a very slender thread, and astonishment is 
the natural feeling it inspires. The poetry, we may say, par 
parenthese, is admirable, better in fact than that of almost any 
operatic libretto with which we are acquainted ; the story, however, 
is as extravagant, inconsistent, contradictory, and unaccountable, 
as is that of the Zauberfléite, or Matilda di Shabran, and yet 
Mozart composed music for the one and Rossini for the other. 

Upon Mr. Benedict devolved the onerous and, however agree- 
able, not very grateful task of writing the accompanied recitatives 
and making such additions as were considered necessary to the 
success of the opera. This gentleman, perhaps more than any 
other living musician, was the most thoroughly competent to enter 
into Weber's notions and supply what was found wanting in the 
score. We cannot help thinking, however, that the interpolation 
of pieces from Euryanthe was a grave mistake, and by no means 
called for, notwithstanding the brilliant manner in which it ena- 
bled Mile. Titiens to wind up the performance. Oberon is, or is 
not, a chef-@euvre. If it is, it was sacrilegious to meddle with 
it. If it is not, no excerpts from other works could make it so. 
Moreover, the public were desirous to hear Oberon in its integrity, 
and wanted nothing else—not even that Mlle. Titiens should be 
conciliated. With regard to the music, we are inclined to think 
that Weber composed the greater part of it under circumstances 
by no means favourable to inspiration ; that he was unwell at the 
time, we may naturally infer, seeing that his death happened not 
long after. It is possible, too, that he was over anxious about his 
work, after the extraordinary and unprecedented sensation created 
by Der Freischiitz, and did not give his inspiration fair play. Cer- 
tainly, whatever may be the abstract merits of Oberon, no one 
will deny that it is inferior to Der Freischiitz, not only as a work 
of imagination, but of art. That there are beautiful, nay, mag- 
nificent things in Oberon, everybody knows; but the music is 
not equal, and both the ear and the judgment are left unsatisfied 
at the end. 

Of the performance we can speak highly, and shall, we have no 
doubt, be enabled to speak more highly after a few repetitions. 
On Tuesday night some of the artists were too nefvous to do 
themselves anything like justice, and we may point especially to 
Signor Mongini (from whose vet voice and forcible style the 
greatest things were expected in Sir Huon) as being almost 
wholly incapacitated by anxiety to do too much. Moreover, 
he laboured under an ill-fitting helmet, from which he appeared 
to suffer as much as from the dread of attacking Weber's notes. 
An ill-fitting casque or headpiece, more particularly if worn 
on the head, is not, as may be imagined, conducive to the produc- 
tion of tone. Signor Mongini should have rehearsed with his 
helmet on. Mlle. Titiens, Mad. Alboni, and Signor Belart carried 
away the chief honors. Mad. Alboni (Fatima) obtained the onl 
encore of the evening (except one) in the romance, “ A lonely Ara 
maid,” which she gave with incomparable grace, expression, and 
finish. {Mlle. Titiens never sang more superbly, both in the 
air, “ Haste, gallant knight!” and in the grand scena, “Ocean, 


thou mighty monster,” creating a powerful sensation. Signor 
Belart sang the music of Oberon to perfeetion. The song “ From 
boyhood trained in battle-field” in the original score Relnnged 


to Sir Huon, but was objected to by Braham, and “0, ’tis a 
glorious sight to see,” substituted in its place. The original song 
is now restored, but assigned to Oberon in place of Sir Huon, by 
merely an alteration of the words from the first to the second 
person singular, whereby, as Mr. Planché observes, “ the feeling of 
the composition is perfectly preserved, and the character of Oberon 
rendered of more musical importance without loss to that of 
Huon.” To our thinking, this song is much more striking and 
beautiful than the bellicose scena written expressly for Braham, 
and which we have always considered to be so much overrated. 
Signor Belart sang it most admirably. We can hardly fancy 
Weber composing a regular bravura for the great English tenor. 
The part of Sherasmin was capitally acted and sung by Signor 
Everardi; and M. Gassier, by his energy and powerful vocalisation, 
did as much as the brief space of time he was before the public 
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ermitted him to do in the character of the Saracen Prince Babekan. 
le. Vaneri as Roshana, the jealous and infuriated cara 
sposa of Almanzor, and Mad. Lemaire as Puck, are entitled to 
honourable mention. 
Since the production of Auber’s JZ Prodigo, some ten or twelve 
ears since, no spectacle either in ballet or opera at Her Majesty's 
Theatre can be compared with Oberon. The eye indeed is dazzled 
by a series of pictorial illusions, changes, and transformations, such 
as we look for in our Christmas entertainments only. It would take 
more room than we can well spare, after all we have written, to 
describe the splendour and novelty of the tableaux, the richness 
and variety of the dresses, the magnificence of the appointments, 
and the brilliant assemblage of fairies, water-nymphs, dancing- 
girls, &c.—these and other things we may discuss by-and-bye. 
We cannot close our remarks, however, without stating how 
admirably the band went under the direction of Mr. Benedict, 
and how well-deserved was the unanimous and loud encore 
accorded to the Overture.’ 
Oberon was repeated on Thursday, and will be given for the 
third time, this evening. 


Royat Iranian Orera.—On Saturday Orfeo e Eurydice, and 
the first act of JJ Barbiere, were repeated; and on Tuesday the 
same performances were given, for the third time, by desire of 
Her Majesty, who attended with the Prince Consort. 

Perhaps of all the characters in which Mad. Grisi has obtained 
celebrity that of Lucrezia Borgia (Norma itself not excepted) 
is the one upon which the slow but infallible encroachments 
of time have been able to produce the least sensible effect. 
We allude, of course, to her vocal execution of the part; for, 
judged from a histrionic point of view, years have only served 
to perfect a conception which, noble and vigorous from the 
first, now assumes the proportions of the loftiest tragedy. A 
more transcendent exhibition of dramatic power than her per- 
formance on Thursday night, when Donizetti’s finest serious opera 
was presented (for the first time this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera) with the scenic attractiveness of former years, has rarely 
been witnessed. Not to recapitulate incidents with which our 
readers must be already too familiar, we may say, in a word, that 
the prominent situations —the finale to the prologue, where 
Lucrezia, unmasked before Gennaro, is inspired with her terrible 
scene of retribution; the finale to the first act, where she forces 
the unwilling and incredulous Gennaro to swallow the antidote ; 
and that to the second, where, to *her utter dismay, she discovers 
that the one being she loves has been involved by her own wicked 
act in the fate of those whom she has injured, whom she hates, and 
by whom she has been insulted and reviled—were as grand, im- 

ressive, and forcible as ever; while the intervening details that 

elp to develope and complete the portrayal were brought out 
with masterly skill, lighted up by ashes of genius that gave 
significance to many a subtle point which might not otherwise have 
arrested the sympathies of the spectator. Madame Grisi's singing, 
at times rt (as in the cavatina, “Come @ bello,” the slow 
movement of which was irreproachable, the quick movement 
here and there ‘unsatisfactory), was for the most part admirable, 
quite on a par, indeed, with her acting. The two great duets 
with Alphonso and Gennaro, and the powerfully dramatic trio 
(“Guai se ti sfugge un moto”) which separates them, afforded 
Instances of vocal excellence that even in her very best days 
this gifted lady has hardly surpassed. Worthy to stand side by 
side with such a Lucrezia were the Gennaro of Signor Mario 
and the Alphonso of Signor Ronconi—the first one of the 
most romantic and graceful, the last one of the most intel- 
lectual and wonderfully elaborated impersonations of the modern 
stage. Signor Mario's voice was in excellent order; he sang 
“Di pescatore ignobile” with a feeling no less exquisite for 
its unaffected simplicity than for its tenderness, and the interpo- 
lated air, “Io pur sentii le placide” to perfection. Ina very 
critical moment of the final duet with Lucrezia, however, he 
seemed wholly at a loss; but the ready address of the orchestra 
(which Mr. Costa has trained to a state of discipline worthy of a 
musical Garibaldi) soon restored the equilibrium ; and this tem- 
porary aberration was atoned for bya portrayal of the death- 
scene of Gennaro for picturesque beauty and abstract natural 
truthfulness worthy of the greatest actors. Signor Ronconi’s 





voice was in neither worse nor better order than usual; but his 
entire delineation of the character of Duke Alphonso was such as 
no predecessor has equalled and no contemporary even approached. 
His feigned courtesy to Gennaro, in the dialogue previous to 
handing him the poisoned cup, was a masterpiece of subdued iron 

—the cloven foot, hidden from poor Gennaro, being just enoug 

visible to the audience to perfect the dramatic verisimilitude. That 
with such elements the grand scene of the opera—the scene in 
which the poison and the antidote are successively administered to 
Gennaro, and Alphonso just rushes on the stage in time to see his 
intended victim escape unhurt—should create an extraordinary 
sensation was not surprising. The applause was deafening at the 
fall of the curtain, and one of the old triumphs revived. Mad. 
Nantier Didiée’s Maffeo Orsini exhibited all those lively qualities 
for which it has been praised, and the brindisi, “ Il segreto per esse 
felice,” dashed off with her accustomed vigour, was followed by 
the accustomed “ovation.” Signor Tagliafico’s Gubetta, as the 
picture of a gloomy, unprincipled villain, is not less faultless and 
original than his Gpenalialle ; the poisoned cup to the one is evi- 
dently as genial and familiar as the assassin’s knife to the other. 
No one can represent an unscrupulous bravo so thoroughly well 
as this versatile gentleman. Meyerbeer’s Prophéte is announced 
for Tuesday, with Mad. Csillag as Fides, Mad. Corbari as Bertha, 
and Signor Tamberlik (his first appearance) as Jean of Leyden. 


—2 2 OO 


STABAT-MATER, SEDEBAT-PATER. 
(Letter to Mr. Punch.) 


“ Srr,—I was at Mr. Benedict’s Concert, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and an admirable concert it was,—rich to excess with 
every soil of musical attraction that could justify a man in giving 
up four hours in the day to having his ears pleased ; but that’s not 
the question now. 

“The question is, Mr. Punch, whether you think that, because 
a woman comes late to a place of the kind, she has a right to expect 
a man who has come early to give up his seat to her? and whether 
she is justified in standing near him, like a standing reproach, and 
every now and then looking at him as if he were a brute, because 
he does not get up and resign his place ? 


“ Because that is the way pone women behave. They, having ~ 


nothing to do, can just as well be punctual as not, and if they 
were they would get a place; but they come in late, and with a 
sort of insolent notion that room is to be made for them, let them 
come when they like. 

“ Several women behaved in that way at Mr. Benedict's Con- 
cert ; and as I happened to have an end seat, near the Stalls (did 
I say I went into the Pit, and never bestowed Seven Shillings 
better ?), I was the butt for a good deal of this sort of thing. Sir, 
I stood upon principle, and sat upon my seat. I would not move, 
and regarded the singers with fixed attention, turning adders’ 
ears to mutterings behind and beside me about ‘no notion of Gen-~ 
tlemen permitting Ladies to stand.’ And in the intervals I 
smiled very blandly (I have a bland smile, my friends say) upon 
the insolent and disappointed females. The Stabat-Mater was 
excellently sung by Alboni and Titiens, and I enjoyed myself 
much, 

“ Was I not right, Sir? Has a woman aright to use moral 
force to turn me out of a place which I paid for and came early to 
secure? Unless you say she has, I shall pursue the same line of 
conduct, and 

“T am, Sir, yours obediently, 
“No Cuervs.” 

“ P.S.—And it’s so mean to attack us men. The women dared 
not attack other women. They knew better. There was really 
plenty of room for everybody, for Mr. B. issued no more tickets 
than the place would hold; but the Crinolines were immoveably 
obstinate, and contemptuously rejected the slightest suggestion to 
move ever so little closer. Upon my honour, Mr. Punch, I think 
women are awfully selfish.” 

—— 

Sie. Tamprriik has arrived from Spain, and will make his 
first appearance on Tuesday, at the Royal Italian Opera, as Jean 
of Leyden, in the Prophete. 
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The incidental Divertissement and Skating Scene will be — by Mile. Zrna, 








Miles. Esper and Mutot, and M Desptacegs, and comprise the celebrated Quadrille 
des Patineurs. The scenery by Mr. W. BEvERLEY ; the costumes by M. Hennier, of 
Paris, Mr. Coompes, and Mrs. James; the machinery by Mr. SLoman; the appoint- 
ments by Mr. Prescott ; the dances arranged by M. DEspLaces; the Mise-en-Scéne 
by Mr. A. Harris. 
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new Comedie, LES PATTES DES MOUCHES. Orchestra Stails, 7s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, ls.; Private Boxes, from 22 2s. Commence at 8 o'clock. 
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1. last three Monday Popular Concerts have taken | 


place. The first was devoted to Beethoven, the second 
to Mozart, and the third, in the language of the advertise- 
ment, to “ All the Great Masters”—although, in looking 
over the programme, we found the names of several “ great 


nating quality), that no one in the social scale beneath an 
earl, a countess, or a bishop, is capable of appreciating a 
stringed quartet, and that, on the other hand, a stringed 
quartet can only be heard to perfection at St. James’s Hall 
on a summer morning, has been summarily upset by the 
Messrs. Chappell, who—under the very nostrils of the 
above-named theorist — have established the Monday 
Popular Concerts, the most legitimate and attractive enter- 
tainments of the kind ever offered to the public. 

One commendable feature in this undertaking is the total 
absence of “puff.” The directors neither administer 
preparatory feelers in the shape of fulsome laudatory para- 
graphs, nor angry recriminations when critical exception 
happens to be taken with regard to any of the artists or 
works they bring forward. This is good alike for the 
patrons of the concerts, because it is honest and straight- 
forward, and for the artists, because it does not compromise 
their self-respect by placing them in an undignified and 
ridiculous position before the public. At the Monday 
Popular Concerts the music of which the programme is 
composed, and the artists who are selected to perform, are 
allowed to appeal modestly on the strength of their in- 
trinsic merits, and not put forth in flatulent paragraphs, as 
monstrous and unexampled phenomena. Herr Lubeck, for 
example, was just as courteously received, and thrice as 
warmly applauded, at St. James’s Hall by gas-light, as at 
St. James’s Hall by day-light; and yet, in one instance, he 
was presented simply as “ Herr Ernst Lubeck,” while, in 
the other, he was ticketed, labelled, and paraded, as “ this 
unrivalled” &c.—stirred up, in short, with the long 
pole, like a drowsy “‘lion ” prostrate and somnolent through 
overfeeding, or a “lion” of irritable temperament, made 
refractory by the imposition of tasks wholly uncongenial 
to his leonine idiosyncracy. 

—-—-+— 





te could appreciate the extent of the gap in public 
amusement occasioned by the decease of the late 
lamented Albert Smith. But few comparatively will be 
| aware of the loss that is implied in the announcement that 
Robert Brough has rested so soon from his arduous toils. 
| Widely celebrated as one of the most brilliant burlesque 
| writers of the day, he had an earnest poetical side, which 


| was seldom presented to the public, and we may fairly 


| surmise that if Robert Brough had lived and prospered for 


} 








masters” omitted. This, however, was inevitable, unless | twenty years more he would have been visibly identified 
the concert was to last till sunrise ; which, the judgment of | with something very different from a writer of trivial 
the directors being (as experience has shown) in no way | papers and dramatic facetie. Perhaps he was the best of 


inferior to their enterprise, was not very likely to be in- 
tended, even at a performance instituted for their own 
benefit, into which they would naturally crowd all the good 
things possible. 

The success of the Monday Popular Concerts is altogether 
without precedent. If anybody had maintained, some two | 
years since, that, before two years more should have elapsed, | 
nearly forty concerts would be held in the large music | 
room of St. James’s Hall, for the edification of audiences 
averaging between a maximum of 2500 persons and a mini- 
mum of 1500, with quintets, quartets, and pianoforte sonatas 
as the staple attractions, he would have been set down as a 
moon-struck enthusiast, if not as something still more forlorn 
and pitiable. Nevertheless, this has been brought about, and 
by those, too, whose previous undertakings had indicated no 
such staunch belief in the musical taste of the great public. 
The theory enforced (or endeavoured to be enforced) by a 
certain speculator (in whom bashfulness is not a predomi- 





| 








the class to which he would have been assigned by the 
public—his own best was revealed to few. 

Well do we remember one evening when, in the lecture 
room of the Marylebone Institution, Robert Brough read a 
collection of his poems to an audience so scanty, as to 
dispel all intentions of repeating the experiment. But 
singular were the beauty and force of the poems them- 


| selves—some of them wildly passionate and exquisitely 


pathetic ;—some sportively fantastic;—some impregnated 
with the spirit which we style,“ Bulwerian.” But all were 
marked by a thorough mastery of language and of metre, 
and by a stern earnestness of purpose, while here and there 
(as for instance, in an imitation of the Raven of Edgar 
Poe) feats of great technical difficulty were performed. 
If ever there was a genuine poet it was Robert Brough, as 
he stood before that scanty audience at the Marylebone 
Institution. He appeared in a new character, but that 
character was evidently his own. 
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Of the novel which he published shortly before his death 
we are not in a position to speak ; but how remarkable are 
those dramatic works by which his name is most fami- 
liarised to the public,if we take into the account all the 
circumstances of their production. Twelve years or so 
have elapsed since the “ Brothers Brough ” (that is, Robert 
and William) were made known to the London world as 
two young writers fresh from one of the Northern provinces, 
who at once leaped to the summit of facetious celebrity, 
by means of a burlesque Tempest. This Tempest, written 
by Robert Brough when he was less than 20 years of age ! 
was a tremendous “hit,” and from the time of its produc- 
tion at the Adelphi, the “ Brothers Brough” have been in con- 
stant requisition to supply the London theatres with those 
entertaiments that recreate the public at holiday seasons. 
So prolific did they become, and so large was the demand 
which they supplied, that at one time there seemed con- 
siderable danger that they would “write themselves out.” 
In the latest burlesque, however, a new vigor is apparent, 
and the pieces which Robert Brough wrote for Mr. Robson 
may be esteemed the best of his dramatic works. In the 
last of all— Alfred the Great—there were indications 
of a new spirit. The dialogue was more than usually 
pointed, and was free from that slang of the fast school 
to which the author in his earlier lite was somewhat too 
much addicted, and which it has ever been the merit of 
Messrs. Robson and Emden to discourage to the best of 
their power. 

The “ Savage Club” project an amateur performance for 
the benefit of the widow and children of Robert Brough. 
Might we suggest—in addition to this expedient—a publi- 
cation by subscription of the select poems of the deceased, 
carefully and lovingly edited? A volume containing the 
pieces we heard at Marylebone, would not only be a 
vendible commodity, but it would show to the public what 
Robert Brough really was in his serious moments. 


—=>=_=_ >< — 


Concerts. 


——4---- 


PurtuarmMonic Concerts.—The last concert of the forty- 
eighth season—one of the most brilliant and successful since the 
Philharmonic Society was instituted—took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Monday evening, when the following selection 
was performed before a crowded assemblage of amateurs and pro- 
fessors of the musical art :— 


Part I. 
Sinfonia in D, Op. 7 : . - Mozart 
Recit. and Aria, “ Tu m’abbandoni,” 
Miss Louisa Pyne. : Spohr 


Concerto, pianoforte, in G@ minor, Miss 
Arabella Goddard . - ° . Dussek 
Overture, “ Naiades” a ? Sterndale Bennett 
Parr II. 
Sinfonia in C minor, No. 5 - : 
Aria, “Quando lasciai la Normandia” 
(Robert le Diable), Miss Louisa Pyne. Meyerbeer 
Overture, “Jubilee”, - ‘i Weber 
Conductor, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus, D. 


The admirable execution of Mozart’s symphony—one of his finest, 
— one of his earliest, and written for a small band, without 
even clarionets—offered a fair specimen of the unsurpassed capa- 
bilities of the Philharmonic wellaaiee and the consummate talent 
of Professor Bennett as a conductor, in which capacity, where 
classical music has to be dealt with, he is at the present time with- 
out a superior. Calmly and unobtrusively, devoid of fuss, or show 
of any kind,.thinking of the music he has to direct, and not at all 


Beethoven 


of himself, Professor Bennett does his work to perfection, adding, 
moreover, to the qualities we have specified, the taste and experi- 
ence of an accomplished musician, combined with an intimate 
knowledge of all that is set before him. His own poetical and 
masterly overture, the Naiades, always welcome, and always~in 
~— no matter of what materials the rest of the programme may 

e composed, was, perhaps, never more superbly given—even’at 
Leipsic or Berlin, where it forms a stock piece at the established 
musical institutions—and certainly never received with greater 
heartiness. Both the members of the orchestra, who played 
so well, and the audience, who applauded so warmly, seemed in- 
clined to express, in a significant and unmistakeable manner, 
their sense of the sterling merits of Professor Bennett, under 
whose able and zealous superintendence these time-honoured per- 
formances have recovered all their ancient, and at one period 
slightly compromised, repute. The only novelty in the programme 
was the pianoforte concerto of Dussek—his sixth, in many respects 

his best, and one of those pieces which first elicited the attention of 
the ill-fated Prince Ferdinand of Prussia, who afterwards con- 
tracted such a close amity with the Bohemian musician that the 
two stood towards each other rather in the relationship of brothers 
than of patron and protegé. The attachment of any Prince, how- 
ever, would have been requited by such a tribute as that which 
Dussek paid to Prince Ferdinand, in the Harmonic Elegy inscribed 
tohis memory. The increasing vogue which the too-long neglected 
works of Dussek have been obtaining of recent years, and in which 
the lady who played the concerto in G minor on Monday night has 
had some hand, is a sure sign (among others) of the healthy progress 
our amateurs are making. ‘To give to Cesar, however, what is 
Cesar’s due, it was Dr. Wylde who, at one of his new Philharmonic 
Concerts (in 1858), first resuscitated this splendid concerto in G 
minor—as, the year following, he resuscitated another, its equal in 
merit (No. 12, in E flat), from the same hand. On both occasions 
the pianist was Miss Arabella Goddard, to whom the music of 
Dussek has always been sympathetic, and who now, as before, did 
her very best to impart her enthusiasm to her hearers. That her 
efforts were not unappreciated was shown by the genuine marks of 
approval bestowed upon each movement of the work. The honours 
belonged, of course, to the old master ; but Miss Goddard was en- 
titled to a modest share of them as a sincere and ardent votary. 
Miss Lousia Pyne gave the noble scena of Spohr with a refine- 
ment and expression beyond praise, and was rewarded at the con- 
clusion with unanimous applause. Of the second part of the pro- 
gramme (which ended appropriately with “ God save the Queen,” 
used with fine effect by Weber. as a climax to his Jubilee over- 
ture) it is unnecessary to speak in detail. Every lover of good 
music will be pleased to learn that next season there are to be— 
in accordance with the practice of years gone by—eight Philhar- 
monic concerts, instead of six. The return to the old constitu- 
tional figure will be hailed with universal satisfaction. In most 
cases it is admitted that adversity reads a lesson; but here we find 
the directors of the Philharmonic Society imbibing wisdom from 
success. 

Monpay Porutar Concerts.—The Monday Popular Concerts, 
“The People’s Philharmonic” as they have been not inaptly 
styled, came to a close on Monday night with a performance 
“for the benefit of the directors.” It is well known that the 
managers of these entertainments are the Messrs. Chappell, who 
certainly need not be ashamed of the undertaking with which their 
names ae for two years past been associated —for never was 
speculation, of which art was the medium, planned and carried 
out with more undeviating artistic worthiness. The first promise 
of the scheme has been verified to the letter ; the public has been 
invariably dealt with in good faith; and it is now no more than 
tue elucidation of a plain fact to state that an institution has been 
established, on the most legitimate principles and the firmest 
basis, alike honourable to its projectors and advantageous to those 
who support it. The programme of the final concert (the twenty- 
seventh of the second season), selected from the works of various 
masters, proved so attractive that St. James’s Hall was hardly 
spacious enough to accommodate the crowd _that besieged the 
doors. ‘Those who take an interest in the musical progress of the 
masses (towards which poor Jullien effected so much, and with 
such untiring zeal) may not be displeased to learn that nearly 
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1600 paid 1s. at the doors. On the other hand, the area stalls 
and the three-shilling galleries were crammed ito’ suffocation. 
What sort of music these worthy people came to hear may be 
seen by the subjoined programme : — 

Part I, 


Quartet in C major, stringed instruments . . Spohr 
Song —“ The Wanderer”... . . . Schubert 


Harpsichord lessons, pianoforte . . : Scarlatti 
Lieder Kreis, voice é ‘ “ ; P - Beethoven 
Prelude, Sarabande, and Gavotte, violoncello . Bach 

Part IL 
Quartet, in E flat major, Op. 44, stringed instruments Mendelssohn 
Song —* Zuleika” “ é ° . P . Meyerbeer 
Suite de Piéces, in E major . F . Z . Handel 
Song—“Il Pensier” . . «© «© + « «© Haydn 
Song —“ La Gita in Gondola” . ° : - Rossini 
Duet, for two pianofortes, in D major . « Mozart 


Conductor — Mr, Lindsay Sloper. 


The players in the quartets were M. Sainton, Herr Goffrie, Mr. 
Doyle, and Signor Piatti, with whose respective merits our 
readers are well acquainted. Spohr’s quartet was given for the 
first time at these concerts; that of Mendelssohn—one of the 
masterworks of his prime—has been a constant favourite, and 
on the present occasion, delivered to perfection by the great 
French violinist (an Orpheonist if there ever was one) and his 
associates, pleased more than ever. The pianist in the first part 
was Mr. Charles Hallé, the most thoroughly accomplished foreign 
musician who of late years’ has made this country his residence. 
To him was awarded a very interesting group of pieces from the 
exhaustless library of old Domenico Scarlatti, including the 
masterly fugue in D minor. In the second part it devolved upon 
Miss Arabella Goddard to preside at the piano, and a more 
grateful task could hardly have been assigned her than that of 
representing Handel (Scarlatti’s contemporary and formidable 
rival as a clavecinist), by means of his admirable suite de piéces 
in E major, the last part of which consists of the variations on a 
theme traditionally styled the “Harmonious Blacksmith.” ‘This 
performance was enthusiastically applauded, and the pianist called 
back into the orchestra at the end. To Signor Piatti were 
allotted the Prelude, Sarabande, and Gigue, that bear the 
honoured name of John Sebastian Bach —-Cantor of Leipsic and 
“ Patriarch of Musicians ”—which three pieces the incomparable 
violoncellist had more than once previously introduced with emi- 
nent success at the Monday Popular Concerts. The singers were 
Mr. Santley, to whom fell Schubert's familiar lied (after singing 
which he was recalled) and the almost unknown Italian aria of 
Haydn, and Mr. Sims Reeves, who has “identified himself”— 
to emnloy a conventional phrase—with Beethoven’s enchanting 
Lieder-kreis (songs addressed to “ the distant loved one”), and 
Rossini’s melodious “ Gita in Gondola,” and now added a charming 
romance of Meyerbeer, heard for the first (it is to be hoped not 
for the last) time. In the Lieder-kreis Mr. Reeves was accom- 
— by Mr. Charles Hallé; and for the pieces of Bach, Signor 
iatti was no less fortunate in obtaining the co-operation of Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, a pianist, as all our readers are aware, of the very 
first rank, and who, during the unavoidable absence of Mr. Bene- 
dict, undertook the duties of accompanist. The last notes were 
struck by the united fingers of Miss Arabella Goddard and Mr. 
Charles Hallé, to listen to whose faultless performance of Mozart’s 
sonata in D major, for two pianofortes, the great majority of the 
audience (who had welcomed every piece with more or less enthu- 
siasm) remained to the very end of the concert. A more brilliant 
climax to the second season could hardly have been anticipated. 
The Monday Popular Concerts are to be renewed in November. 


Bucxinenam Parace.—A grand concert was given on Wed- 
nesday evening, June 27, by Her Majesty, to a select but illus- 
trious party. The following was the programme :—Aria, “ Avi un 
dio” (Maria di Rohan), Donizetti, Mad. De Paez; Fantasia, 
Flute (MS.), Koppitz, Herr Koppitz ; Recit. and Aria, “ Non 
pit di fiori” (La Clemenza di Tito), Mozart, Mad. Kapp-Young ; 
Air Hongrois, Violin, Ernst, Herr Becker; Air, “ Vous pouvez 
soupirer” (Marco Spada), Auber, Mlle. Artot; Fantaisie Origi- 
nale, Pianoforte, L. De Meyer, M. Leopold De Meyer; Thema 








und Variazionen, Proch, Mlle. Charlotte de Tiefensée. At the 
Pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins. At the end of the performance, 
Her Majesty, after exchan ging a gracious word with each of the 
other artists, conversed with Herr Leopold de Meyer for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and requested him, the celebrated pianist, if 
not too fatigued, to play another piece, with which august “ com- 
mand” M. Leopold de Meyer complied, to the infinite delight of 
the whole assembly, among whom were the King of the Belgians 
and divers “ Grand Dukes.” 


Tue Mustcat Society or Loxpox.—At the Second Conver- 
sazione for the season, which attracted a very numerous 
audience of professors and connoisseurs to St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, the following pieces of music were performed 
by professional and non-professional members of the Society :— 

Programme,—Madrigal, “Sweet honey sucking bees,” Wilbye ; 
Presto in F sharp minor (Mendelssohn Bartholdy), and La Harpe, 
pianoforte (Pacher), Mlle. Anna Molique ; air, “The Shadow Song,” 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer), Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington ; Canone, for female 
voices, “ Bird of the Morning” (Henry Smart); gran studio, “I 
Mandolino,” harp (Parish Alvars), Mr. John Thomas; aria con 
variazoni, “La Biondina in Gondoletta” (Ferdinand Paer), Mlle. 
Parepa ; choral part song, “Lullaby” (Henry Smart); Lieder, “ Voglein 
in Liiften” (Lindblad), “Morgen Stindchen von Shakespeare” 
(F. Schubert), Miss Elvira Behrens ; choral part song, “ The Lark” 
(Mendelssohn Bartholdy). Director of the Chorus, Mr. Henry Smart ; 
Accompanist, Mr. Charles Salaman. 

The hall, superbly decorated, and crammed with interesting relics, 
was_the admiration of the entire company. 


Vocat Assoctation.—The sixth and last Subscription Concert 
(Friday evening, June 29th) was one of the best, if not the very 
best, of the season, there being a full and efficient band in addition 
to the choral force, and a strong array of vocal talent, including 
the names of Mad. Catherine Hayes, Miss Susanna Cole, Miss 
Stabbach, Miss Messent, and Mr. Santley; while Mr. Charles 
Hallé gave his eminent services as solo instrumentalist. The spe- 
cialties of the programme were Mr. Macfarren’s cantata May- 
Day, and Spohr’s Ode to St. Cecilia, given for the first time by the 
Association. In the former Miss Stabbach took the solos, in the 
latter Miss Susanna Cole, both effectively ; the choruses being 
most at home—from practice, we may presume—in Mr. Macfar- 
ren’s cantata. The “ Ave Maria” from Mendelssohn’s Loreley— 
first introduced to the public by Mr. Benedict at one of the con- 
certs of the Vocal Association—constituted another special feature, 
and was, as usual, sung admirably and encored with acclamations, 
Mad. Catherine Hayes taking the soprano solo, as on the first 
occasion of its performance. The vocal solos were the aria “Ah! 
mon fils” from the Prophéte, by Mad. Catherine Hayes; “ Qui la 
voce” from the Puritani, by the same lady; the recitative and 
romance from Guillaume Tell, “ Selva Opaca,” by Miss Mes- 
sent; and scena, “By him betrayed,” from Mr. Benedict's 
opera Diego di Lara, by Mr. Santley—a fine composition finely 
sung. The choir gave a part-song by Mendelssohn, and the 
National Anthem at the end as a wind-up to the season. The 
band executed the overtures to Euryanthe and the Tempest. The 
last, the composition of Mr. Benedict, a vigorous and highl 
characteristic prelude to Shakspeare’s comedy, was played with 
great fire, and received with a perfect “ovation.” Mr. Charles 
Hallé performed Mendelssohn’s Serenade with orchestral accom- 
paniment in his most splendid manner, and was overwhelmed with 
applause at the end. In fine the season could not have terminated 
with more brilliant éclaf, and Mr. Benedict may be said to have 
added another story to the temple he dedicated a few years since 
to music. 


Sienor Prarti’s Matinée Musicare on Saturday last was 
given under most distinguished patronage, and attracted a highly 
fashionable and elegant attendance to St. James’s Hall. In addition 
to the excellent service rendered by the bénéficiaire, undoubtedly 
the finest master of the violoncello that has ever existed in our 
or indeed any other time, the accomplished cara sposa of Signor 
Piatti displayed her instrumental abilities to the highest advantage 
in Mendelssohn's trio in C minor for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
besides demonstrating her vocal capacity by joining in a duet from 
La Gazza Ladra with Mad. Sainton-Dolby ;— the datter also 
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charming her hearers with Gluck’s ‘Che faro,” which no doubt 
will become as popular as ever now that Orfeo has resumed its 

lace on the stage. Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington never sang the 

inorah “ Shadow Song” more brilliantly than on this occasion, 
when she was rewarded with applause much more hearty than is 
generally heard at morning concerts. Perhaps the audience were 
wakened into sensibility by Mr. Sims Reeves’ capital rendering of 
Lady Clarence Paget’s setting of Sir John Suckling’s words, 
“Why so wan and pale,” which absolutely commanded an encore— 
an occurrence most unheard-of at a fashionable matinée, and due 
to the admirable singing of Mr. Reeves, whose sudden infusion of 
energy.in the last line, where the philosophic lover, despairing of 
his mistress, suggests that “the Devil take her,” seemed both to 
startle and amuse his hearers. Mr. Reeves also gave two of 
Beethoven’s exquisite little songs, “The Savoyard” and “ Stolen 
Kiss,” both of which he has familiarised to the Monday Popular 
Concert goers by his frequent introduction and admirable execu- 
tion of pon two playful emanations from the giant musician. A 
brilliant and masterly concerto, and a fantasia on Scotch airs (the 
former MS. and first time of performance), were contributed by 
Signor Piatti, who, we need hardly say, played his best. There 
was also a charming romanza, from the same pen, sung by Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington for the first time, the obbligato violoncello 
part sustained by the composer ; the concluding piece in the pro- 
gramme, coro, “ Inno marziale d’ Italia,” being also announced as 
by Signor Piatti. The English Glee and Madrigal Union (minus 
Mr. and Mrs. Lockey prevented by indisposition), Signori Solieri 
and Belletti, and Mr. Santley, one and all gave great satisfaction ; 
the latter gentleman especially distinguishing himself in Mr. 
Hatton’s setting of Longfellow’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus,” ac- 
companied on the pianoforte by the composer. 


At M. Deprer’s Matineéx Mustcate, on Saturday, at Collards’ 
Pianoforte Rooms, a young lady, Miss Annie C***, aged ten years, 
made her first appearance as a singer, and astonished everybody by 
her vocal powers, and still more by her feeling and expression. She 
sang “ The power of love ;” anew comic ballad, “I’ve something 
to tell,” and two French songs, accompanying herself on the piano- 
forte in all four, showing extraordinary self-possession no _ less 
than extraordinary talent. The performances created unusual ex- 
citement, and the auditors, mostly composed of ladies, were fairly 
beside themselves, hugging and kissing the child after each per- 
formance in the very ecstasy of delight. Such rare talent as Miss 
Annie C*** undoubtedly possesses should, we think, at present be 
exclusively cultivated in private. The tender plant should not 
be removed too soon from the green-house. The concert in other 
respects had many points of interest. M. Depret, who is a Belgian 
tenor of no mean ability, sang an “ Ave Maria” of his own com- 
peer a new song, or as it is called, Récit de Village, “ Une 

istoire d’Enfant,” written expressly for him by Signor Biletta ; 
and took part in some concerted pieces. He has a good voice, 
with mk vigour of style, and created a decided impression. His 
vocal assistants were Mad. Catherine Hayes, Mad. Rieder, Mad. 
Rudersdorff, Miss Augusta ‘Thomson, Mad. Louisa Vinning, Mlle. 
Parepa, Miss Palmer, and Mr. Patey. The instrumentalists were 
Herr Leopold de Meyer, Signor Giulio Regondi, M. Paque, and 
M. Poussard. The great “lion-pianist” (as Berlioz called im), or 
“sea-serpent pianist (as “ Wedge” christened him), played his 
own fantasia on airs from Dinoruh, and created a perfect furore, 
which was only appeased when he returned to the piano, and 
substituted his delicious improvisation on Meyerbeer’s incompa- 
rable “ Shadow Song” (Dinorah). Another encore was awarded 
to Mad. Rieder in the “Carnaval de Venise,” in many instances 
a marvellous display of executive facility. 


_Mr. ayp Mrs. Tennant’s Mariner (Friday, June 22nd) was 
given at Collards’ Concert Rooms under the most distinguished 
patronage. The programme, unambitious in a classical sense, was 
interesting and well-varied. Mr. Tennant selected for his solos 
Felicien David's “ Air de l'Exstase,” from the opera of Herculanum, 
and Herr Blumenthal’s song, “ When we are parted ;” the latter, 
an extremely well-written and attractive composition, and admir- 
ably sung by Mr. Tennant, who is fast rising into one of the 
celebrities of the concert-room, was unanimously encored. Mr. 


Signor Ciabatta in the quartet from Martha, “ Dormi pur ;” Miss 
Augusta Thomson, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, and Signor Ciabatta in 
Signor Schira’s part-song, “La notte e bella;” and sang, with 
Mrs. Tennant, Blangini’s duet, “ Per valli per boschi.” Mrs. 
Tennant confined herself to a single solo, “ Voi che sapete,” which 
she sang with irreproachable taste. Among the other noticeable 
erformances were “ The Skipper and his Boy,” by Mad. Sainton- 
olby, to which very characteristic gy Rae admirable singing of 
the artist imparted a new charm; Mr. Pratten’s execution on the 
flute of a fantasia of his own composition ; and Herr Blumenthal’s 
ianoforte performance of two of his own pieces, “Le Réve 
elodie” and “Chanson le Capri,” both admirably played. 
M. Jules Lefort, Signor Ciabatta, and Miss Augusta Thomson 
also supplied vocal pieces ; and Herr Engel (harmonium), Signor 
Regondi (concertina), and Mr. Boleyne Reeves (harp), contributed 
their instrumental quota. The conductors were Signors Cam- 
pana and Bucalossi, and Mr. Cusins. 

MapameE Lovisa Vinnine gave a Matinée on Thursday, at 
Collards’ New Concert Rooms, but unfortunately was herself 
prevented from assisting, at the last moment, by a severe domestic 
calamity. Under these circumstances, Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Mad. Badia, whose names were not announced in the pro- 
gramme, and Miss Augusta Thomson, whose name was an- 
nounced, kindly volunteered their services in a printed placard. 
Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington sang the “Shadow Song” from 
Dinorah ; Mad. Badia a Neapolitan canzonet and a new song about 
Garibaldi, which was received with tremendous cheers; and 
Miss Augusta Thomson Signor Arditi’s “11 Bacio” and Herr 
Francesco Berger’s “ Ave Maria.” The original singers, in addi- 
tion to Miss Louisa Vinning and Miss Augusta emma, were 
Mlle. Parepa, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, M. Depret, 
Mr. Pinkegs, and Mr. Santley. Mendelssohn’s trio in D, for 





= violin, and violoncello, was well executed by Messrs. 
Iarold Thomas and H. Blagrove, and Sig. Pezze. In addition 
to solos on their respective instruments, by Messrs. H. Blagrove 
(violin) and S. Pratten (flute), and Mad. Pratten (guitar), Mile. 
Caroline Remaury played two pieces on the piano with decided 
success. This lady, who made her first appeal to a British public, 
gained the first prize at the Conservatoire of Paris last year. Her 
gene on Thursday were one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne 

orte, and a Tarantelle by Stephen Heller, the latter eliciting a 
unanimous encore. Mlle. Remaury will be heard of again before 
the end of the season. 

—O OO 

Her Masssty’s THeatre.—We learn on the best authority 
that Mr. Charles Hallé is engaged at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as 
the conductor of the English operas about to be brought out at 
that establishment in the coming winter.—Manchester Examiner 
and Times. 
Mr, Henry Putiuirs, our well-known English basso, has 
nearly completed a sacred cantata, entitled A Day of Devotion. 
It will occupy about one hour in performance, and will be brought 
out during the autumn.—Jbid. , 
M. Leopotp pz Meysr has departed for the baths of Kissingen. 
He will return in September, being engaged “ at fabulous terms” 
to form part of a touring company, under the enterprising Mr. 
Willert Beale. 
Mite. Amarta Ferraris has arrived to fulfil her engagement 
with Mr. E. T. Svrra. The celebrated danseuse will make her 
début in the grand ballet of Orfa, and will subsequently appear as 
Fenella in Masaniello. 
Map. Vrarpor is in London. There is a rumour that this 
renowned singer is engaged by the Earl of Dudley to sing the 
part of Orfeo in Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Marto’s “Ecco Rwents.”—“ A more legitimate and elegant 
piece of singing than Mario’s ‘Ecco Ridente’ has never been sur- 
passed.” — Critic. 
Titrens Anp Atzont.—“ In Titiens’ Semiramide that intellect- 
uality shines most from its contrasting with the part she imper- 
sonates, a part which, in itself, nowise assists her, but, as im a 
picture, shadow renders the light more striking. In the splendid 
aria, ‘Bel raggio,’ the chain of solfeggi and froriture that she 
lavished on the audience were executed with such marvellous 





Tennant joined Miss Augusta Thomson, Mrs. Tennant, and 
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force and precision that sheelectrified the house, and with Alboni | 
in the grand duet, ‘Giorno d’orrore,’ so exquisite and so nobly | 
impressive was the dramatic interpretation that their voices could | 
only ‘2 considered as the vehicle to convey to a duller perception | 
the high intellectuality which distinguishes their conception of | 
scenic impersonation.” — Critic. 


Orcan. — At Mr. A. H. Lowe's first private organ perform- 

ance, Brunswick Chapel, Upper Berkeley Street, on Thursday 
evening, July 5, the following was the Programme :— 
2 Parr 1. “In native worth” (Creation), Haydn; “O thou that 
tellest” (Messiah), Handel ; “ Kyrie Eleison” (12th Mass), Mozart ; 
March (Eli), Costa ; “ Total Eclipse” (Samson), Handel ; “ Gloria in 
excelsis” (12th Mass), Mozart. ' 

Part 2. “ Agnus Dei” (1st Mass), Mozart ; War March (Athalie), 
Mendelssohn ; “ Be not afraid” (Elija’), Mendelssohn ; “ The mar- 
vellous works” (Creation), Haydn ; March (Prophéte), Meyerbecr. 

The music and the playing afforded equal satisfaction to the 
hearers. 

Mozart's Sonata 1x B rxat and Miss AraBeLta Gopparp. 
In the selection from Mozart’s works at last Monday’s Popular 
Concert, the twenty-sixth concert and the last but one of the 
season, the new feature was the charmingly graceful sonata, in B 
flat, for pianoforte alone, played by Miss Arabella Goddard. It be- 
longs to his later period, when he had gathered all his vast expe- 
rience, which never, as in some smaller minds, shouldered his 
originality or his sense of beauty, out of its proper position. The 
Andante cantabile (second movement), in E flat, is a gem of quiet 
and refined melody ; and the whole work is one of the many re- 
productions that have added lustre to this series of chamber con- 
certs on a large scale. The playing of Miss Goddard in this and 
in the sonata in F, for pianoforte and violin, which had been pre- 
viously performed but once, again exemplified the versatility of 
her great talents. The pianoforte writing of Mozart is so clear 
and distinct, so clear from conglomeration and fogginess, that | 
none but the highest mechanical and musicianly ability can pass | 
muster therein. The pianiste did more than this; she exhibited 
the Mozartean ideal (before an audience in this year of 1860), as 
it probably never has been since the death of the great on ae 
The quiet and refinement of Mozart, and the depth and sublimity | 
of Beethoven, seem to live again under her hands, and struggle 
for her favour.—From “ The Salamander.” 
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| 
CRYSTAL PALACE. | 
(Communicated.) | 

| 


Tue distribution of the prizes won at Wimbledon by the competi- 
tors at the National Rifle Association, will take place at the 
Crystal Palace on Monday next, at three o'clock. The successful 
candidates will receive their distinctions from the hands of the 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., Minister of War, supported by 
the members of the Council of the Association. The Handel 
Orchestra will be decorated for the occasion with flags and trophies 
and the names of the competing corps, and a raised dais erected in 
front, along which the winners will proceed in turn to receive the 
prizes. Military bands will occupy the space round the great 
organ, the front rows of the orchestra being occupied by the mem- 
bers of the Rifle Association and their friends. On either side of 
the military bands, seats will be reserved for the members of the 
Rifle Corps. The ceremony of presentation will commence at 
three o’clock. At its conclusion a series of athletic sports and | 
exercises, in which the volunteers take part, will commence in the | 
grounds, and be continued until dusk. No alteration will take | 
— in the usual Monday charge for admission, viz., one 
shilling, 
On “Tuesday and Wednesday the greatest meeting of brass 
instrument performers ever known will be held at the Crystal | 
Palace. Ninety-nine brass bands have entered the lists as candi- | 
dates for prizes. These are from all parts of the country, but | 
mostly from the great manufacturing districts. The members of 
these bands—nearly two thousand in number—vwill, with their | 
friends, be conveyed to London by excursion trains on Monday. 
All the great railway companies run trains specially for the occa- 
sion, The leaders of the bands meet at Exeter Hall the same 








evening, and draw lots for the order in which they are to play at 
the following two days’ contest. Eight platforms will be erected 
in various parts of the Crystal Palace grounds, the judges for each 
platform stationing themselves in tents in the immediate vicinity. 
At three o’clock on each day the whole of the bands will assemble 
on the great Handel orchestra, and perform in union “ The Heavens 
are telling” and the “ Hallelujah” choruses, Mendelssohn's 
“Wedding March,” “Rule Britannia,” and “God save the 
Queen.” After this performance the trials will be continued 
until dusk, the first day being devoted to the selected bands. The 
whole of the arrangements are under the direction of Mr. Enderby 
Jackson, of Hull, whose long experience is a guarantee for their 
efficiency. The judges will be chosen from the leading military 
bandmasters. 
On Thursday the National Rose Show will be held. 


—<_ 


ALBERT SMITH. 


He is gone —and the Egyptian Hall, 
Like an Egyptian tomb, 

Stands desolate, while all 
Within — without — is gloom. 


He is gone—and every breast 
Heaves, as the passer by 
Gazes with grief oppress’d, 
And mournful, moistened eye. 


He is gone — that voice is now 
Stilled that we loved to hear ; 
That intellectual brow 
Will never re-appear. 


He is gone— Mont, Blanc is gone, 
A shadow of the“past, 

The avalanche has fall’n, 
Our guide, our friend is lost. 


He is gone—and Galignani 
Has ended with a tear ; 

China we never more shall see, 
Dead is our Engineer. 


He is gone — there’s melancholy 
Where all so late was gay, © 
Where humour lectured folly, 
And bigots shrunk away. 
He is gone—-that patriot spirit, 
That saririst acute, 
By whose bold genius merit 
Arose and vice lay mute. 
He is gone— that pulpit vacant, 
Well could our country spare 
A thousand teachers absent, 
Were his soul beaming there. 
He is gone — but memory dwells 
Still fondly o’er his tomb, 
A thoughtful sigh the bosom swells, 
Within — without —is gloom. 
Frep. J. Watuew. 
Erection or Orcanist at THE Lezps Town Hauz.— After 
a severe contest for this honourable post, before Messrs, John 
Goss, George Cooper (London), and W. T. Best (Liverpool!) 
these eminent judges have recommended Mr. Wm. Spark of 
Leeds, as the person best qualified for the situation. There were 
twenty-two candidates, who were ultimately reduced to seven; 
and these were known to the judges onl by an alphabetical letter, 
previously drawn by the players. The following three were 
returned in their order of merit: Mr. Wm. § ark, Leeds (G) ; 
Mr. W. Parratt, Huddersfield (E); and Mr. Taylor, Gloucester 
C). In conjunction with Mr. Henry Smart, of London, Mr. 
ee was the designer of the magnificent organ, the beauties of 
which he will now be enabled to display. The salary is 200/. per 
a. wer este od _— - — meeting of the Leeds 
own Council was held, when Mr. Spark was appoi i 
without a dissentient. 7 rn ee 
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etter to the Editor. 


—-+-——- 


BEETHOVEN v. PAER. 


Sir,—By the timely reprint of Hert Hiller’s letter to the Editor of 
the Miederrheinsche Musik-Zeitung, and by the expression of your 
opinion thereupon, you have rendered an important service to the 
cause of the art over whose interests you so jealously watch, to artists 
generally, and to the memory of the immortal Beethoven in particular. 

While fully agreeing with your forcible observation that “ every 
trait which can contribute to an elucidation of Beethoven’s character, 
and to the history of the origin of his works, is welcome,”—yet I can- 
not refrain from expressing my conviction, that the fashion of hunting 
up incidents—no matter of how trivial a character— in the lives of great 
men, is now-a-days carried to a pitch bordering on absurdity. The 
peculiar features you emphatically make mention of, are assuredly of 
the utmost value to the student, in aiding him to form a just conception 
and appreciation of the creations of a master mind. Still, however, it 
appears to me altogether a mistaken idea, to lay such immense value 
upon a few desultory words which such minds often (and often wrongly) 
have attributed to them. Geniuses have ever been, and probably ever 
will be, subject to the frailties, to the 

—Thousand and one shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 


and are just as apt to make slips of the tongue as any one else. Those 
opinions, however, which, in their undisturbed moments of repose, they, 
after mutual reflection, have written down for the guidance and edifica- 
tion of posterity, these I maintain cannot be too highly valued, coming 
as they do from minds peculiarly endowed. This is pre-eminently true 
of those which are calculated to give us an insight into those exalted 
regions, where those mighty spirits which engendered them have 
lived, moved, and had their being. To this side of the picture, Sir, 
where we see reflected some (no matter how small an atom) of the 
inward life of the soul, the attention might be a little more earnestly 
directed, without the affairs relating to the “ mortal coil” suffering any 
disadvantage, and with certain benefit to ourselves and to posterity. 

T have been led into these reflections by the seeming importance 
which has been attached to certain expressions attributed—on M. 
Hiller’s very reliable authority—to Signor Ferdinand Paer,* and who 
it appears proclaimed them as Beethoven’s own words. What M. Paer’s 
object may have been in originating, and M. Berlioz’s in recently 
retailing them, I know not, but presume the former flattered himself 
that he was chosen by Beethoven as a model. Nothing could have 
been further from the Amphion’s mind. The two operas directly con- 
cerned have nothing whatever in common. ‘That of the great German 
tone-poet, being a thing of beauty, is a thing of joy for ever, while 
Signor Paer’s, being written for the mode, died with the mode, The 
dazzling brightness of the one has completely obscured the other, or as 
M. Fétis,t in speaking of these two identical operas, says, the one has 
completely fait oublier the other. If, therefore, this was Paer’s idea, he 
has been most miserably deceived. If it was not, perhaps M. Hiller 
can tell us what conclusions he supposes Paer intended his assertions to 
suggest. Whatever may have been his motives, his assurance has 
— at least one good purpose—that of provoking investigation for 
the truth. 

Regardless of the axiom Veritas odium parit, I have taken the trouble 
to seek for some confirmation of Paer’s statements. Having searched 
where it was most likely to be found, and having found nothing to 
strengthen, but everything to weaken them, I have come to the con- 
clusion in my own mind, that the whole thing is a mere fabrication, a 
weak invention of Signor Paer. My faith in his veracity is, at any 
rate, by no means so strong as M. Ferdinand Hiller’s. Before proceed- 
ing to lay before your readers the grounds on which my suppositions 
are based , I will, for safety’s sake, cry out with Gretchen :— 

“ Gott verzeih’ mir es, wenn ich ihm 
Unrecht thue !” 
And now to the facts of the case, to get at which I have had to wade 
through a mass of evidence,—some of it, I must confess, contradictory 
enough, In the first place, then, Beethoven’s biographers (J. A. 
Schlosser, t Marx,§ Schindler||) take no notice whatever of any such cir- 
cumstance, a very unlikely proceeding if there were any truth in it. 
In the second place, Paer'’s Leonore was never performed at all till the 





* Born 1771, died 1839. 
¢ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. 


t Prag. 1828, § Berlin, 1859. || Miinchen, 1860. 


end of 1824, in Dresden,* where he wrote it. At this time, according 
to Marx,t Beethoven was deeply engaged in the composition of his 
Fidelio (Leonore). If a Vienna correspondent of the Leipziger Allege- 
meine Musikalische Zeitung (1809, p. 383) is to be credited, Pacr’s 
opera was performed (with little success) for the first time in Vienna, in 
January 1809! ‘Thirdly and lastly, Beethoven was too deaf, long 
before Paer composed Leonore, to be (orally) capable of judging either 
of its good or its bad points. His own words are, in a letter addressed 
to Wegeler, dated 29 Juni 1800 t:—* Mein Gehor ist seit drei Yahren 
immer Schiicher geworden......... Ich kann sagen, I bringe mein Leben 
elend zu. Seit zwei Yahren fast meide ich alle Zesellschaften, weil mir 
nicht niigl ichist, den Leuter zu sagen: ich bin taub.§ Riess || relates, 
too, that two years later (1802), during a walk thro: h the fields with 
Beethoven, he wished to call his attention to the songs of the feathered 
tribe, to the murmuring of the rippling brook, &c. and Beethoven 
listened, and listened in vain! He was living in a world where he heard 
no songs but those which his own highly-endowed imagination called 
forth, and where he heard the murmuring of no waters save those which 
he was destined to shed in tears of sorrow ! 
* * * * * * 
__ This is the clear state of the case, so far as I have been able to make 
it out. The conflicting statements to which allusion has been made 
have reference more or less to the date of both operas. I have only 
space for one or two examples. ‘Treitschke gives the close of 1804 as 
the time when Beethoven commenced composing Fidelio (Es war 
Ende, &c.){ Marx, on the contrary,** says Beethoven devoted himself 
almost exclusively to this his only opera, for two whole years (1804 
and 1805). The Leipziger report above alluded to, and Schilling, ft 
both give 1804 as the year in which Paer’s opera first came to light, 
whereas Fétis, who prefaces his list of Paer’s compositions with the 
words—Je crois que la liste suivante des ouvrages de ce compositeur 
est complété—gives the year 1805. This, however, notwithstanding 
M. Fétis’s assurance of perfection, is at variance with all the other 
authorities. 

Tt is my good fortune to know one gentleman who could clear up all 
doubts in the matter, and that is M. Thayer, a literary gentleman of 
Boston (America), and one well known in musical circles, To my 
certain knowledge he is now engaged at Vienna, in collecting materials 
for a biography of Beethoven, to which “labour of love” he has devoted 
many years, and in which commendable undertaking the whole musical 
world must I am sure heartily wish him God speed ! 

It is to be hoped M. Thayer will give us the benefit of his research 
and experience, for I feel certain the subject will interest him, and that 
he is not less alive to the import of the great and glorious truism — 
Megna est veritas, et prevalebit— 
Than, Sir, yours, &c. 
Joun Towers. 
16 Grand Parade, Brighton. 





STRONG PREJUDICE AND WEAK JUDGMENT. 


A certain author having written a poem on the attributes of the Deity, 
in which to assist his attempt, and make it as worthy of its great name 
as he could, he introduced sentences from the Scriptures to impart 
strength to his verses, making only such alterations as were necessary 
to fit the measure and rhyme with their preceding lines. Being desirous 
to have the judgment of a friend well up in languages and literature, 
he lent it to him, begging of him to give his candid opinion on its 
merits when they met again, observing, that he would not be offended 
if he cut it up “ root and branch,” providing he gave his real opinion 
on its good or bad qualities. The friend meeting him a few days after, 
to his astonishment praised his poem to an extent his own modesty 
would not allow him on any account to imagine it worth; and after- 
wards showing it to another friend, he not only found fault with it, but 
commenced reading to certain persons present the scripture quotations, 
in which he gave evident proofs by ridiculing the extracts that he 
understood them not, knowing little or nothing of “the oracles of God,” 
but professing to be a writer of plays and poems of a secular character. 


t Page 329. 





* Leipzige Allegemeine of 1805, p. 58. 
t Vide Marx, p. 165. 

§ My hearing has been getting weaker and weaker for three years...... 
I may say that I pass a miserable existence. For two years I have 
avoided all society, because it is impossible for me to tell the people I 
am deaf. 

|| Beethoven’s clever pupil and biographer. 

@ Vide Schindler, vol. i, p. 118. ** Vol. 1, p. 829, 

tt Universal-Lexicon der Tonkunst. 
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The author knowing the lines the other found fault with to be sublime 
quotations, could not at first understand how he could possibly 
speak disrespectfully of them, and suspecting the self-wise critic was 
more influenced by prejudice than a calm deliberate judgment, he 
resolved to ascertain by playing on his ignorance. Accordingly, he 
transcribed a fine poem by a poet and scholar, whose merits no one 
could call in question, and putting it into his hands, observed , You cut 
up my poem on the attributes of the Deity, perhaps this will please you 
better.” The critic, not knowing the work, and supposing it to be the 
other’s production, glanced over it and found fault with some of the 
lines, asserting they were not in accordance with sound sense; when, on 
being asked who he supposed to be the author, he replied, “You.” On 
being informed to the contrary, and fairly caught by his own censure, 
he twisted about, and glancing at the copy a second time, pretended not 
to have read it with sufficient attention in the first instance to enable 
him to discern its beauties, but now they began to unfold themselves to 
his perception, that escaped his discrimination when the poem was first 
put into his hands. 

Application. — When a new candidate for public patronage appears 
on the list, should he introduce an original train of thoughts and style 
never before attempted, he has to contend with the ignorance and strong 
prejudice of the public besides that of the paid critics, who as often 
betray their own ignorance of its beauties as the public who look up to 
their supposed superior judgment as a guide to their own. 

The first printed criticisms on Hamlet and Macbeth (Oxberry’s 
dramatic and musical anecdotes) concluded their severe censures by 
advising “ Mr. William Shakspeare not to attempt writing plays, but 
to return to his former occupation of holding the horses’ reins at the 
theatre door, as he will never succeed.” 

Likewise, when the composer Beethoven’s first work for the piano- 
forte — variations to a march— was reviewed in the first German 
musical journal of the day, Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, our deep 
penetrating critic would not allow that he possessed a talent for com- 
posing “ even variations of any merit ; that harshness of modulation with 
a constant struggle to be original were his besetting sins.” The sequel 
has shown how much these two would-be infallible judges were wrong in 
their opinions, as both the poet and musician have proved to the world 
whether they possessed any talent or not in their respective arts. Were 
critics to allow a new candidate to chance his success with the public, 
his works would stand or fall by their own intrinsic worth. It is an 
unfortunate drawback to fresh authors, that if they beat out a new 
track no preceding one ever trod, they have to wait till a better 
acquaintance with their peculiarities enables the public to feel the power 
of their charms, and too often the poor author is censured while living, 
and pines in obscurity, when after his removal from the scene of his 
labours out of the reach of praise or abuse, they find out his merits, 
discovering beauties that when first offered to their notice appeared to 
be so many absurd attempts.—From Forty-two Fables chiefly for Young 
Persons, by Haydn Wilson. 





oot 


THE CUCKOO. 


Tax notes of this peculiar member of the feathered tribe must be 
familiar to all whose pleasure it has ever been to know the delights of a 
fine Spring day spent in roaming through the bright green fields and 
along the quiet pathways of the verdant country, so fresh and beautiful 
at that time of the year. The cuckoo has ever been a favourite, 
Notwithstanding that his dealings with other birds have been often 
exposed as most dishonourable, poets (disregarding, as is their wont, 
the failings of private life) have apostrophized the bird in the most 
flattering manner, as “Sweet Harbinger of Spring,” “ Beauteous Stranger 
of the Wood,” and what not. He is the most noticeable amongst the 
birds who announce the arrival of Spring, the advent of bright sunshine 
and flowers, after the cold and dreary time of Winter; and the herald 
of such a change could hardly fail to be heard with pleasure. As soon 
as the daisy and primrose deck the green fields and the brooksides, the 
woods echo his voice and sing his welcome : 


“ Delightful visitant ! with thee 
We hail the time of flowers, 
When heaven is filled with music sweet 
Of birds.” * * . 


The almost comical peculiarity of his vocal performances (which— 
like those of some of our touring concert parties—are the same on every 
occasion) have in some measure, no doubt, contributed to gain him 
admirers ; in fact, it would be difficult to find any one to whom the 
sound of the cuckoo is a positive grievance. ‘The toiling husbandman 





or shepherd’in the fields loves to hear him speak from the tree or bush ; 
and, as he creeps unwillingly along, 


“The schoolboy wandering in the wood, 
To pull the flowers so gay, 
Starts — that curious voice to hear, 
And imitates the lay.” 


The cuckoo is a bird of passage ; and when he departs for the enjoy- 
ment of a second Spring in other climes, while we remain to experience 
the vicissitudes of our own ever-changing climate, we are fain to admit 
that his voice is missed in the daily concert of the feathered songsters, 
and that his reappearance amongst us would be no unwelcome event. 

Musical composers have frequently introduced the cuckoo’s song into 
compositions intended to represent pastoral scenery, and often with 
much effect. We may recall instances in Beethoven’s great Pastoral 
Symphony ; Atterbury’s old glee, “Come let us all a maying go” (in 
which the ringing of bells and the singing of our bird are very prettily 
combined); and Haydn’s comical ‘Toy Symphony.” In the latter 
instance, however, the cuckoo is one of those curious toys which are 
often seen on the continent, and which are familiar to us as adjuncts to 
the little wooden clocks made by the Dutch, which never announce the 
hour except to the accompaniment of what is really a very fair imitation 
of the notes of the natural bird. 

There is some difference of opinion as to what are the real pitch 
and interval of the notes of the cuckoo : some affirming them to be a 
major third (as E to C, downwards), others insisting on the minor third 
(as E flat to ©). It has also been asserted that at the commencement 
of the season he chants his lay in the bright interval known to 
musicians as the “major third ;” sinking, by degrees (from relaxation 
of the vocal organs), to the sombre and mellow harmony of the 
“ minor third,” as the season draws to its close. 

Although it is possible that each particular cuckoo—like each parti- 
cular human bird—may have his own peculiar vocal capabilities, and 
measure of musical talent (some being gifted with a greater exactitude 
of ear than others); and that they may range, perchance, in compass 
from high soprano to contralto, and even counter-tenor cuckoos, yet I 
must own that I have never heard their double “coo” except as a 
“ major third;” and that at nearly one uniform pitch, viz. F and D flat; 
as I have proved by applying to it, on several occa- 
sions, the test of a tuning-fork of modern scale. On 
the other hand it must be remarked, that in Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony the cuckoo’s notes stand as a 
major third at the pitch D to B flat, whilst Atterbury, 
in his glee above-mentioned, appears particular in adhering to the 
minor third. 

As a disproof to the supposition above-named, about the sinking of 
the voice towards the end of the season, I may remark, in conclusion, 
that I have found the contrary to be the case. A bird of some ability 
as a cuckoo, whom I heard at the close of the season, seemed to be at 
much trouble in disproving such a theory, He, with a determination 
worthy of a concert-singer, boldly sang his upper F too sharp, and thus 
formed a tierce so much like an “augmented third,” and so much out of 
tune, that I was fain to presume that he had recently attended some 
concert or other—or to consider him a strong advocate, on principle, of 
that system of tuning (or, as some will have it, putting out of tune) 
known as “ Equal Temperament.” 

——_e 


e 


Arruvur Seymour Sutzivan.—Of the Second Examination in 
the Conservatorio of Leipsig, the Leipziger Journal (May 26th) 
writes :—“ To-day’s examination was devoted partly to composi- 
tion, partly to ensemble-playing. With regard to the former, we 
rejoiced in discovering in young Sullivan a talent to whom with 
earnest study one may promise a good future. His ‘ Ouverture,’ 
although a little lengthened, was aiming with well-chosen means 
and full consciousness at a certain end, and mastering the expres- 
sion, That he frequently consulted Mendelssohn, we will not lay 
to his charge, as it would be looking for impossibilities if we ex- 
pected originality in such first attempts.” The General Auzeiger 
(May 27th), adds the subjoined :—“ Still more applause was given 
to the Ouverture composed by Mr. Arthur Seymour Sullivan, 
from London, to Moore’s Rose-festival in ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ which in 
the spirit of the present time carried us with all the charm of the 
poem to the fields of Persia, and justifies us to great hopes for the 
young composer. Mr. Sullivan conducted his own music.” 

r. Sullivan is the Mendelssohn scholar sent by the Committee of 
the Mendelssohn Testimonial Fund to pursue his musical studies 
at Leipsic. 
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SIGNAL ACT OF BENEVOLENCE ON THE PART OF 
MR. COSTA. 


The following is from the pen of the grateful recipient of the 
renowned maestro’s charity : — 
Costa. 
** Celsé sedet Holus arce 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, et temperat iras.”—Zineid. 

It is known to the original members that, until the third year after 
its birth, the Musical Union gave no decided promise of longevity, and 
the Director’s Matinée was therefore an object of vital importance to its 
very existence. The Late yin that now crowns my labours, in having 
reared this once fluctuating and precarious offspring to robust health and 
maturity, does not make me unmindful of the past ; and there is no act 
of professional sympathy which J recollect with more satisfaction and 
grateful remembrance than the personal attendance of Costa at the 
Director’s Grand Matinée, with his golden tribute at the door in support 
of the institution, then in its infancy. Now that J am retired from 
orchestral service, J can mention this trait of Costa’s generosity without 
being accused of servile adulation ; and will also add, that by similar 
acts of kindly feeling towards those under his ddton, he has permanently 
and deservedly secured their affections.—Musical Sketches. J. Ewa, 


If the Director of the Musical Union would be as “ mindful” of 
others among his early benefactors, his “ fluctuating and pre- 
carious offspring ” would fare none the worse. 


——SS Oi 


Tus JAcopourtcu Famixy had the honour of performing at the Great 
Jesuit College, Stonyhurst, on Thursday, to upwards of 400 professors 
and students (Mad, Jacobourtch was the only lady present, and the 
first professional lady performer who ever appeared there). Owing to 
the approbation elicited by the performance, M. Jacobourtch has been 
honoured with a testimonial from the professors. 


ANSWER OF THE ORPHEONISTES OF FRANCE TO THE ADDRESS OF 
THE FriENDS or PEAce.*— Gentlemen and Brothers,—We are pro- 
foundly grateful for the cordial welcome we have received in England, 
and especially for the words of sympathy which our visit has elicited 
from yourselves. Before we set foot on English soil there was already 
between us a reciprocity of sentiment and a union of hearts; we under- 
stood each other on either side of the Channel; and the harmonious 
sounds which echoed through the Crystal Palace during our four 
concerts were little more than the brilliant epilogue of this intimate 
alliance between the two peoples. The essentially pacific mission of 
the Orphéon was, therefore, likely to be best appreciated by you, whose 
generous and persevering efforts must inevitably bear their fruits in the 
future. The cause which you advocate is too holy not to awaken a 
universal response ; wherefore we esteemed ourselves happy to be the 
first to re-echo with you on British soil the cry of union and fraternity 
which is the device of your powerful and admirable institution. The 
French Orphéon is a work of recent creation ; it derives its strength 
from liberty of association. Under the banners adorned with the 
emblems of harmony, concord, and peace, all classes of society are 
represented by some of their most honoured members. England will 
certainly know how to appreciate the good and noble influences of 
those fraternal sentiments which we leave behind us in England and 
take back with us into France —we three thousand singers, selected 
from that family which already numbers forty thousand performers, and 
which has associated with itself, in the work it is doing, the most 
celebrated artistes of our country, and has won the sympathies of the 
whole nation. Be assured, gentlemen, that we shall always cherish the 
remembrance of your fraternal reception; the record of this inter- 
national demonstration will ever live in our hearts. In the midst of our 
countrymen, in the bosom of our families—in private as iv public life— 
we shall in future be the sincere fellow-workers with the Committee of 
the Friends of Peace. Union and solidarity between France and 
England, and such henceforth shall be the rallying cry of the Orphéon- 
istes. In the name of the Orphéons and Choral Societies of France, — 
Eugene Delaporte, Director of the Festival. London, J uly 2, 1860. 


Porpora, one of the most illustrious composers of Italy, entertained 
a great feeling of friendship for a young man, a pupil of his, He asked 
his youthful acquaintance whether he thought he possessed courage 
enough to follow constantly the road he, Porpora, traced out for him, 
however wearisome it might appear. On receiving an affirmative reply, 
Porpora wrote down, upon a piece of ruled paper, the diatonic and chro- 


* Presented by a Deputation from the Friends of Peace, at the 
Crystal Palace, on Saturday morning, June 30. 





matic scales, both ascending and descending, skips of thirds, fourths, 
fifths, &c., to teach him to master the intervals, and sustain the sound, 
besides shakes, groups, appogiaturi, and other vocal exercises of various 
kinds. This one sheet of paper furnished both master and pupil occu- 
pation for a year; the following year also was devoted to it. The 
pupil began to murmur, but the master reminded him of his promise. 
The fourth year passed, the fifth year followed, and still there was the 
same eternal sheet of paper. Even during the sixth year it was not 
given up, though lessons in articulation, pronunciation, and declama- 
tion were added. At the end of the year, the pupil, who thought he was 
only engaged on the elements of his art, was surprised at hearing his 
master say, “ There, my dear boy, you have nothing more to learn ; you 
are the first singer in Italy.” Porpora spoke the truth, for the singer 
was Caffarelli. 


HanveEL was frequently subject to violent fits of rage, especially 
when his amour-propre was hurt. But this nervous excitement was 
almost instantly appeased. Mad. Cuzzoni one day informed him that 
she would not sing his air of Otton, “ Falsa imagine.” “Oh! you refuse 
to sing it, do you!” exclaimed the composer, “we will see!” With 
these words he suddenly seized hold of the prima donna round the body, 
and, opening the window, pretended he was going to throw her out, 
“T will sing it,” cried the affrighted vocalist, “I will sing it!” “That 
is the best thing you can do,” replied Handel, while his face resumed its 
former serenity, and thus speaking, he carefully put her down. On 
another occasion, when about to conduct the rehearsal of his admirable 
Te Deum, composed for the peace of Utrecht, Handel exclaimed with 
enthusiasm, before commencing, “ Gentlemen, whoever makes a fault is 
a wretch !” The excellence of the performance and the beauty of his 
own work excited him so much, that he stopped entranced, and forgot 
to mark time, Some one directed his attention to the fact. Handel, 
greatly agitated, waited till the conclusion of the Te Deum, and then 
exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, it is I myself who am a wretch !” 














RS. ROBERT PAGET, CONTRALTO, R.A.M. 
Communications relative to Concerts, Oratorios, or Pupils, to be addressed 
60 Pentonville Road, N. 


“ +] * 

S™ S REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

“ Tlove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ I love you’ was sung 

oY Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr, G. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 

all, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James’s Hail, and 

will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens, and at the 

Crystal Palace Concerts. London, published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. 


EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 

BEAUX (“ Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 

the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 

played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 

Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 


CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU in B FLAT, played by 


Mr. Cuartes Hatté, is published by Ashdown and Parry (successors to Wessel 
and Co.) 18 Hanover Square, London. 


HURCH ORGANS.—Forster and Anprews, Organ 

Builders, Hull, have a number of SECOND-HAND ORGANS for sale, which 

they have taken in exchange, built by Bevington, the late J. C. Bishop, Lincoln, 

Parsons, Bryceson, Holdich, &c.—For price and particulars, apply to Forster and 
Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 


Musical INSTRUMENTS for VOLUNTEER and 

COUNTRY BANDS.—BOOSEY and SONS beg to state that they have 
made arrangements to supply BRASS and REED INSTRUMENTS, of the very best 
description, at the lowest scale of prices. Band-Masters and others are recommended 
to forward a list of Instruments required, for which they will receive an estimate of 
cost by return of post. 

















Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


ERBY. — T. A. JOHNSON’S SUBSCRIPTION 
— —e 1860-61. Touring Parties will oblige by sending Programmes 


a 
LASGOW.—CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS. — The SEVENTH SEASON of these Concerts, under the 
auspices of the “ Glasgow Abstainers’ Union,” will commence on the Ist of pow = ania 
next.—Applications to be-addressed to Mr. James Lawson, Secretary, ‘* Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union,” 118 Union Street, Glasgow. 


" . 

(ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—Westminster 

Road.—Lessee, Mr. C. MORTON.—Every ay ey H. Gounop’s Opera, 
Faust—Faust, Mr. Henry Herbert; Mephistopheles, Mr. C. BERNarD; Siobel, 
Mrs. ANDERSON ; Marguerite, Miss Russet. Conductor, Herr JonGHMANs—and Selec- 
tions from Dinorah, Trovatore, and Macbeth. Several interesting Pictures have been 
added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of Halls have been re-decorated and 
a and constitute one of the most unique and brilliant sights of the 
metropolis, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


g } > 

OW READY, W. VINCENT WALLACE’S 

pe “COME WHERE MY LOVE LIES DREAMING:” Melody transcribed 
for the Piano. Price 3s.—Rovert Cocks and Co., 6 New Burlington Street, London. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S “The GIPSY’S LIFE is a 


JOYOUS LIFE :” Melody transcribed for the Piano. Price 3s. 


N EWEST SONGS by Miss LINDSAY: — “LADY 
CLARA VERE DE VERE,” written by TENNYSON, price 28.5 “ TOO 
LATE, TOO LATE,” price 2s. 6d. 


MUSIC. — ROBERT COCKS and CO’S CATA- 


LOGUE sent to any applicant gratis and postage free. 


EMS from the GREAT MASTERS, for PIANO. 

Arranged by G. F. West. First Series, 24 Numbers, each 3s, Second Series 

now issuing. Index gratis. ‘ A work calculated to refine and elevate the taste.”— 

ABERDEEN Heratp. N.B,—Lists of Mr. West’s Pianoforte Compositions gratis and 

postage free. London; Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W., Publishers 
to the Queen. 





SONGS BY J. L. HATTON. 





sd = 
COME BACK, ANNIE ee ea Oe ee ee ee 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS .. eos eee oe ove eee 26 
IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO... ase wee tees 2 
THE BIRD OF SONG es ae “a ie ge ae 
THE MAID I LOVE HATH MANY AGRACE .,,) «w. «ws 2 0 
DON’T COME TEAZING ME, SIR! ... ae arn oe oes 2 

Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 

SONGS BY “CLARIBEL.” 
A an ot we me oe a 
JANETSEORIDAL ce ce Ole me Ce 
DREAMLAND 1 = ove oe weet (i BO 
1 REMEMBER IT ooo oe ove eee ove ove oe on 3 0 


Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’ “Harp of Wales,” sung by 

Mr. Sims Reeves, at St. James’s Hall, and enthusiastically encored, is published, 

se 2s. Gd. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W., where “ The Suliote 

Jar Song,” sung by Mr. SanTLey, price 3s., “‘ Ethel,” Romance for the Pianoforte, 
2s., and the ‘* Leopold” Mazurka, 2s., by BrinLey Ricwarps, may be obtained. 


“T LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 


expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“(NX OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Rercuarpr, 

Comroser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,”’ is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 2s.6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 











“TMHE BRIDE’S FAREWELL,” by Epovarp RoeEckELt, 
is now published for the Pianoforte, price 2s. by Duncan Davison & Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 


“MMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by Brintey Ricuarps, 
sung with distinguished success by Mr. Santuey, is published, price 3s, by 
Duocan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


I WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 
SCHLOESSER, sung with immense applause by Mad. Lemmens-SHERnl 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Does & Co. 244 Regent Street, Ww. oe 











Just published, price 4s. 


+ ° 
AMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE.—A Comic and 
Characteristic Set on Popular Airs. By Burcksarpt. Illustrated in colours 
by BRanpDarD. 
No. 1. The Excursion Boat, 
No. 2, The Promenade. 
No. 3. The Bazaar. 
No. 4. The Ride. 
No. 5. Ramsgate Sands. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 








* (FOP SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 


as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fetes given 





in the Crystal Palace, Sydenh arranged especially for them by CaMILLE pe Voss, is 
published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 


Gate,” composed expressly for him by GeorGg B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


al 
LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 
for him by W. Meyer Lutz, are just published, viz.:— Under the Linden 
Tree” and ‘ Merry little Maud,” price 2s, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Srteet, W. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Published this day. 














LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
SOUVENIR DE NAPLES, Fantaisie Originale, performed before the Queen.,, 53. 


ASCHER. 

LES CLOCHES DU VILLAGE, Fantaisie... 9... see are nue ane BH 
KUHE,. 

ROBERT LE DIABLE, Fantaisie Pet rT ee 
BERGER. 


NOTRE DAME, Romance, illustrated ... ase ave svete we. 


MADAME OURY. 
SANTA LUCIA, Transcription 44. sss ave nett tee weet SB 
“ony Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 





BOOSEY’S 
PART-SONG MISCELLANY, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Original Part-Songs, Choruses, Ke. 


BY CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. 





Price Threepence each Number. 





“Welcome, Heavenly Peace,” Four-part Song = «45 = «s+ =~ ove ~- Frank Mort 
“ The Bud is on the Bough,” Four-part Song—( Male Voices) .,, Frank Mori 
“ And were they not the Happy Days?” Four-part Song .. ee Frank Mori, 
“ Beauty is dead,” Four-part Song oe eee ove eee ove Frank Mori 
“Who shall be Fairest ?” Four-part Song 44. «ss save sone, Frank Morl 
“ O spare my Tender Flowers,” Four-part Song = 4. = «ss ~~ oee-~- Frank Mori 
“ Ripe Strawberries,” Five-part Song ... ase ooo one ee J. L. Hatton 
“ Smile, O Heaven, upon the Day,” Chorus (Satanella) ... ... M. W. Balfe. 
“* Sancta Maria,” Chorus (Dinorah) oeo ove ove ove ove ~Meyerbeer 

“ A Legend of the Rhine,’’ Part Song (Male Voices) ooo +» Henry Smart 
11 ‘ The Hostess’s Daughter,” Part Song (Male Voices) oe ove Henry Smart 
12 “ The Rover,” Part Song (Male Voices) ooo ove ove «+» Henry Smart 
13 “ The Three Wishes,” Part Song... 0. sss nee wee ee, Se Pech 

14 “ O’er the calm and Sparkling Waters,” Chorus (Les Vépres) ... Verdi 

15‘ Lowly we do bend before Thee,”” Quartet (Dinorah) eae «» Meyerbeer 
16 “A Capstan Chorus,” Chorus (Male Voices) ... ooo por «+ Henry Smart 
17. “ The Return from the Tavern,” Chorus (Dinorah) ee oe ~- Meyerbeer 
18 “Good Night,” Quartet (Martha)... 0 ess ase weet, Fllotow 


The above handsomely bound, price 5s, 


SCORN AAR wD = 





BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, Holles Street. 





LFRED MELLON’S QUARTETT (No 2) in G Major, 


for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, performed with gréat success at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, by Messrs. Sainron, Ries, Doy.s, and Piatti, is published 
by Addison, Hollier, and Lucas, 210 Regent Street, price 5s, 





fy MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.— A.D, 1834.— The TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Account, Balance.Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be 


| had on written or personal application.—Cuar_es InGaLL, Actuary. 
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- Published by Joux Boossy, at the Office of Boosny & Sons, 26 Holles Street.— Saturday, July 7, 1860. 4 i Na 














